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BY THE EDITOR 


HALL Labor have rights which can be enforced or shall the 
Judiciary be allowed to interpret out of existence a regulation 
which Society considers ethically just and which its legislative 

agency has enacted into law? We want the decision to come from our 
Supreme Court which has developed supreme authority over all other 
governmental agencies. 

The U. S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals was petitioned to en- 
force an order of the National Labor Relations Board to require the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company to reinstate employees discharged 

for union activities. Under the law passed by Con- 
Shall Labor gress employers are prohibited from interfering 
Have Rights? with the right of wage-earners to union membership 

and the selection of representatives for collective 
bargaining. Only through collective bargaining have wage-earners 
freedom of contract and only through a union 1s collective bargaining 
possible. Unless Society enforces this right for wage-earners, em- 
ployers can take it from them by denying them the right to employ- 
ment. No wage-earner can get along without a job. Steel companies 
have long arms that reach across state lines effectively blacklisting 
those upon whom they visit displeasure. 

The court unanimously declined to enforce the order, holding 
that the manufacture of steel is separate and distinct from the mar- 
keting of steel, and that as manufacturing is a local activity, the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations under its commerce authority. However, men employed in 
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steel realize full well that interstate commerce is the necessary serv- 
ant of steel making, bringing fuel and raw materials to hand, keeping 
them in interstate carriers up to the moment of utilization in manu- 
facture, carrying away finished products to buyers in distant or near-by 
states. It is absurd to assume that steel is produced for local con- 
sumers. The control and operation of steel mills are oblivious of 
state lines. The workers in those mills know that only the Federal 
Government can assure them the right to organize in unions and to 
select representatives of their own choosing to bargain collectively 
with their employers. 

The National Labor Relations Board appealed to the Supreme 
Court in the Greyhound case for their interpretation of what the 
Constitution meant by giving Congress authority to regulate com- 
merce between the states. 

Labor hopes that the courts will follow understandingly the 
national organization of our large industries with central control and 
financing and will not be misled by technical and theoretical distinc- 
tions that are meaningless except for legal purposes. 

Labor seeks rights through orderly governmental channels. 

Unions must be on the alert to maintain 
Make Technical Progress existing gains and deal with changes in 
Social Progress industry. Even in the railroad industry 

where collective bargaining is well estab- 
lished, each new technical change challenges existing practices and 
standards. When our railways finally decided to try out the Diesel 
engine, they raised the issue of one-man control, and the applicability 
of the pay of the railway engineer. Because the Diesel electric engine 
does not require a helper to actually shovel coal, railway manage- 
ments sought to economize by displacing the fireman who shared re- 
sponsibility with the engineer and could give relief in case of an 
emergency. So high-speed passenger trains have been operated by 
one person. Though there are records of engineers who have died 
at the throttle and the well known circumstance that Diesel engines 
give greater speed and are much more nerve wracking to control than 
steam, the railway managements took a chance on public safety and 
economized by the one-man crew. A strike vote of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on three New England roads 
voted to strike on this issue. 

New York State has taken leadership by enacting a two-man 
crew act prohibiting the operation of Diesel or any other fuel-electric 
engineer without a skilled helper in addition to the cab. 

It is hard to understand why industrial managements seize upon 
a technical change in machinery or process as an excuse for wiping 
out all standards and safeguards in the field of labor relations instead 
of looking upon technological progress as an opportunity to improve 
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conditions for workers who do the work necessary to afford service 
to Society. 

But the experience of the railway workers is not novel. Every 
union and every group of workers must be on the alert lest they pay 
dearly for technical progress. 

In making an agreement on what shall happen to dis- 
Diplacement placed workers, a prerequisite to action upon the coor- 
Allowance dination of railroads, the railroad labor organizations 

have established a most important precedent in prac- 
tical acceptance of the worker’s right in his job. The railway workers 
paved the way to this new achievement by the successful practice of 
collective bargaining and the establishment of seniority rights. The 
acceptance of priority for the person with longest continuous em- 
ployment develops naturally into equity in the job at all times, and 
money compensation (dismissal wage) when the worker is displaced. 

The agreement protecting the rights of workers in their jobs 
when railway mergers are put into effect, was negotiated by the 
railway labor executives and a committee representing the carriers. 
This agreement covering the railway industry provides the terms and 
conditions of separation allowance and stipulates that ninety days 
notice of intended coordination must be posted and written notice 
sent to the representatives of the employees concerned. This notice 
shall describe the changes planned and estimate the number of workers 
and jobs affected. Representatives of the unions must meet with 
representatives of the railroads involved to agree upon the applica- 
tion of the national agreement to the specific merger. 

The national agreement stipulates that the displacement allow- 
ance shall be paid monthly, based upon the average monthly income 
paid the worker during the test time—that is, the preceding twelve 
months. The allowance will be 60 per cent of average income which 
shall continue in proportion to length of time the worker was em- 
ployed by the railroad company. For a service of one year but less 
than two, the payment will be for six months; for 2 to 3 years of 
service, 12 months payments; for 3 to § years, 18 months payments; 
for 5 to 10 years of service, 36 monthly payments; 10 to 15 years, 
48 monthly payments; over 15 years of service, 60 monthly payments. 

If an employee receiving an allowance is recalled to service, the 
allowance stops during such employment. 

Any employee retained in service but assigned to a new work 
location shall be entitled to reimbursement for all travel and moving 
expenses for himself and family. He shall also be entitled to security 
against loss of home or loss of equities in his home from change of 
residence. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of controversies develop- 
ing in the administration of this agreement. 
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The full text of this agreement should be studied carefully by 
all unions facing the problems of workers affected by consolidations 
or closing of plants and also by unions concerned with technological 
displacements. 

Workers must build up protection for their investments in 
industry. 

The necessity of earning a living presses in so in- 
Social Minima ssistently upon the most of us, that we fail to realize 

ourselves as responsible members of a human group 
—a Nation that is by its daily deeds determining whether the pur- 
poses in living of present and future generations shall be keyed to 
higher or lower purposes which life shall express. Shall we spend 
our days in building up industries that put security and power into 
the hands of a few or shall we develop industries to assure all food, 
shelter and clothing that their minds and spirits may be free to 
explore and solve the problems of men. Today we are all too pre- 
occupied with those problems we share with animals—food, shelter 
and defense that we may preserve existence. 

We almost forgot the ethical right of every person to a decent 
and comfortable standard of living or the responsibility of society 
for preservation of life. But when we have reached such social con- 
victions, we are responsible for putting them into effect as a social 
policy. The very least that our society can assure its members as the 
basis for a better life is a minimum wage for work performed and an 
opportunity to earn that minimum or compensation for lack of that 
opportunity. 

Such basic social minima constitute not even theoretical viola- 
tion of individual rights or freedom but rather a method of assuring 
real freedom of contract for the wage earner and a minimum of 
security from the spectre—starvation and dire poverty. Maintenance 
of these rights to wage earners denies the employer the right to en- 
force upon them work contracts for starvation or pauperizing wages. 
The labor of a man or woman should earn for them such protection 
as befits a human being. 

Nor is anything taken from the employer without due process 
of law. The right of contract has always been subject to such limita- 
tion as shall be fixed by social policy. The right to property could 
not exist without legal sanction. What the law can give the law can 
withdraw. It would be well for those now exacting the last pound 
of flesh which judicial interpretation of the Constitution now sanc- 
tions, to reflect that practically all we have and know is a heritage 
from the life and thought and struggle of past generations. We 
begin where they left off and mere money payment for certain material 
forms can never capture or hold the spirit of past or present genera- 
tions. The course of history is ever toward more freedom of the 
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spirit, sweeping away what restricts or beating obstructions into tools 
for man’s advancement. 

We must establish for all mankind those minimum social rights 
which our minds and consciences concede, if we would keep open the 
way for human freedom and progress. Unless our institutions and 
practices accord with this dynamic principle, they lack the essential 
of permanence. 


There is a struggle going on in our Nation between 
Is It those who have been able to take advantage of existing 
Stalemate? conditions to secure a comfortable life for themselves 

and their dependents and those who would set up mini- 
mum social standards for those employed by the more successful. 
On the grounds of promoting equal opportunity one group believes 
Society should prevent exploitation of those who work for others by 
prohibiting child labor, fixing minimum wages and maximum hours, 
making the right to organize enforceable, providing incomes for those 
disabled in work, unable to find work or made unemployable by old 
age, et cetera. The other group argues that for Society to undertake 
to enforce specific social or ethical rights for those who work for 
wages, is to interfere with their individual liberty and freedom of 
contract. Their position has been sustained by judicial interpretation 
of the Constitution as minimum wage and hour laws, old age pension 
and child labor acts have been referred to the Supreme Court through 
the appeals of resisting employers. 

Our Constitution has been a weapon of established interests upon 
which law after law has been impaled. The courts have so interpreted 
the Constitution as to deny Congress and state legislatures the author- 
ity to enact laws protecting those employed in production. By refine- 
ments that restrict the meaning of interstate commerce to a very 
narrow and elusive field, by safeguarding mythical freedom to do the 
things they cannot do, and by reverential vigilance in the protection 
of property and the rights of those owning property, judicial inter- 
pretations have denied Congress the power to make laws to protect 
our social welfare. 

The hope which the National Recovery Act roused in manage- 
ment and workers was crushed by the decision of the Supreme Court 
holding that Congress did not have power to enact the law which 
set up self-government in industry under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. The Court has also held that the Government could neither 
help in the recovery of agriculture nor of the coal industry. 

Our Constitution as interpreted by the Judiciary has been used 
to block every legislative effort to promote social welfare and to lift 
our economic life to a higher level of organization and competition. 
As final evidence that relief through the orderly processes of govern- 
ment was denied to those who work for wages, came in the decision 
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of the Supreme Court on June 1 holding the Minimum Wage Law 
of New York unconstitutional, thus denying states the right to legislate 
in this field. So that large group of the Nation—the wage-earners— 
are told that Government is powerless to do for them the things they 
most need. 

The Supreme Court has by judicial decree outlined the area 
which is “protected” against governmental “invasion” where ruthless 
competition and individual contract must operate. But for those 
with appreciation of social responsibility and with concern for the 
victims of rugged individualism, it is unthinkable that we accept the 
present helplessness of our legislative branch of the Government. 

Either the arbitrary power of the Judiciary has to be curbed or 
the expressed or implied power of the legislative branch more clearly 
defined. 

The administration of social insurance develops as 
Identification— an initial major problem the identification of 
A Problem of those insured. A system of numbers has been sug- 
Social Security | gested. The number method provides some obvi- 
ous opportunities for blacklisting and petty persecu- 
tion of workers through the difficulties of keeping records confidential. 

The problem of identification underlies the whole field of social 
security and one system could be made to serve administration of 
security against various hazards. The administration of social insur- 
ance involves the development of records of those covered who will 
make claims under the system. Here is a field where the union can 
serve its members and become an invaluable adjunct to the admin- 
istrative machinery for social security. This is not a new field for 
union activity. Those organizations that provide benefits or insur- 
ance for their members already have life records of members which 
would be invaluable to the administrators. 

These records should contain such essential data as date of 
birth, work history with names of employers, and such confirmatory 
evidence as may be needed to establish the claims to benefits. The 
various items that should be included in the record can be established 
through conferences with the administrative authorities. 

In the meanwhile those unions that provide benefits for their 
members would be well advised to make no radical changes until social 
security is well established as a national institution. The present is 
only the initial effort that must stand the tests of judicial veto and 
develop and perfect its plan and procedure as experience may indicate 
better methods. However, the idea of social security has come to 
stay and unions can make ready to render service in a new field so 
that your union may increase its possibilities for constructive service 
to Labor and to Society. 





WHEN WAGES ARE NOT PAID 


Jean A. FLEXNER 
Division of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor 


ANY thousands of wage- 
earners every year fail to re- 
ceive money that is due them 

from employers who for one reason 
or another fail to pay. Sometimes 
there is no definite understanding with 
employees as to when pay days occur. 
The unscrupulous or careless em- 
ployer puts off those who ask for 
their money with promises or with 
partial payments, using funds that 
should go into pay roll for other pur- 
poses. When a wage bill has mounted 
up that is far beyond the employer’s 
means to settle, he frequently resorts 
to moving or closing down the busi- 
ness, in order to re-open elsewhere, 
or to “reorganize”; or he may dis- 
charge the workers to whom money is 
owing and hire others who are igno- 
rant of his practices. Often the work- 
ers themselves become discouraged, 
leave their jobs and their unpaid 
wages behind them and go in search 
of other employers. While these 
things happen in times of prosperity 
as well as in depression, during the 
depression unpaid wage claims 
mounted for two reasons: employers 
experienced greater financial difficul- 
ties, and since employment of any 
sort was extremely scarce, workers 
clung to whatever jobs they had, even 
non-paying jobs, in the hope that ulti- 
mately the boss would settle. In the 
meantime, with no cash income, the 
family might be forced to apply for 
relief. Many a case worker has 
heard the tale in recent years, ‘““We 
wouldn’t be in this fix if the company 


my husband works for had paid the 
wages they owed.” 

The bitterness of the worker who 
has given his labor day after day, 
without return, is just as great as the 
bitterness of the unemployed man or 
woman who has day after day 
tramped the streets in a vain search 
for work. That bitterness is increased 
when the employee sees his boss driv- 
ing a handsome automobile, or being 
called for at the office by a wife decked 
in expensive furs. “He can afford 
those things, why can’t he pay me? 
My wife needs an operation, let alone 
a fur coat.” Desperately, the worker 
who feels himself cheated, casts about 
for some means of enforcing his 
rights. What courses are open? 

Why doesn’t he hire a lawyer, and 
sue hisemployer? If you were so hard 
up that you simply had to collect a 
claim for $5 or $10 because only with 
this money could you buy a week’s 
groceries, or stall off eviction by pay- 
ing part of your rent bill, you would 
not want to hand over a slice of it 
for lawyer’s fees. Furthermore, the 
lawyer would have to advance court 
costs, since you, the claimant, could 
not possibly afford it. Very few law- 
yers want to bother with these small 
sums—that are so vital, nevertheless 
to their potential clients. If the claim 
is for a somewhat larger amount, the 
employer will also obtain legal coun- 
sel and a legal battle may ensue. 

Most wage-earners dread lawyers 
and law courts. Even the Small 
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Claims Courts that have been set up 
in a number of cities, although it is 
true they have done a certain amount 
of wage collection business, have not 
solved the problem. Free legal aid 
bureaus are another source of assist- 
ance—provided there is one near at 
hand and provided the worker knows 
how to seek it out. If the worker 
has a union afhliation, he will un- 
doubtedly turn to the union in his 
trouble and will receive advice and 
assistance. But to whom do the great 
army of workers turn who are with- 
out union protection, who are far re- 
moved from the relatively few and 
scattered legal aid bureaus and Small 
Claims Courts? A large number of 
them turn to the State Department of 
Labor, and others, clutching at a 
straw, write to the federal authori- 
ties in Washington, the President, his 
wife, or the Secretary of Labor. 

Here are a few samples of such 
appeals: 


From a village in the south-west: 


Dear Miss Perkins: 


I am a little boy 12 years old, and 
there are 7 in our family. We are all 
unable to help our father at the pres- 
ent time. My dad has been working 

Lumber Com- 
pany for the last five years, and they 
owed my father on December 12, 
1934, $150. We have been unable to 
find any way to collect our money, and 
I am going to ask you would you 
please write the H Lum- 
ber Company a letter, for we are 
greatly in need of what my dad has 
earned. 


Yours truly, 
SAMMY MATTHEWS. 


From a great middle-western indus- 
trial city: 


If no inconvenience to you, will you 
kindly advise whether or not there 
is a law protecting the working man 
as to getting him wages? 

My husband worked for one Mr. 

and as time went along 
he did not pay him his weekly salary 
because he was in some sort of finan- 
cial difficulty for a while. As jobs 
were scarce and very hard to get my 
husband stayed on as this man 
promised the boys their pay as soon 
as he could. Now Mr. E 
got out of the mess he was in and 
then flatly put my husband off as to 
paying him. I have been in the Hos- 
pital for two months, and the amount 
for back wages this man owes my 
husband is $141.17, which would go 
a long way toward paying my bills. 
No matter who we went to for this 
case, we were put off and the only 
warrant we could get for his arrest 
was on a $14.55 bad check. What 
could we do? Nothing. Our only 
evidence was this check and I would 
not give it up. I put it in the hands 
of a lawyer and we have not gotten 
anywhere. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Minnie T. SMITH. 


From a beet sugar laborer: a migra- 
tory worker. 


The Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. ‘. 


Your Honor: 


I have the honor to request infor- 
mation as to whether there exists in 


the State of a govern- 
ment labor agency which could help 
out laborers free of charge in mat- 
ters of collection of long standing 
labor wages from their employers. 
The Labor Commissioner advised me 
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to employ a lawyer for the purpose, 
but the amount involves only $18.16. 

May I explain briefly how the case 
came about for your Honor’s infor- 
mation? In 1932 the tenant of the 

Sugar Co. employed 
24 Filipinos to top beets. I was one 
of the 24 sugar beet toppers. It 
came out that at the end of the sea- 
son the sugar beet farm got broke. 
general manager of the 
Sugar Co. tried to 
drop the deal without paying the 24 
beet toppers what they were entitled 
to. Upon repeated insistence we 
were able to get from him about half 
of the money. He promised to pa 
the rest in 1933. Nov. 1933 1 
called on the manager about his 
promise. He assured me that he 
would settle up everything in 1934. 
I went to Southern California to look 
for job fully confident that he would 
stand to his words. 

In four or five different times I 
wrote to the manager pleading with 
him to make every possible way to 
help me out by paying me the $18.16. 
Apparently, he does not take the least 
interest in the matter as no reply had 
been received from him. 

May I beg your Honor’s coopera- 
tion to protect my claim of $18.16 
which I think I honestly earned. 

I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
Pete Diaz. 


The collection of claims like these 
is a function that the federal govern- 
ment could not, for various reasons, 
undertake. However, it is a prob- 
lem of which most of the State Labor 
Departments are keenly aware. 
Quite a large number of laws are 
already on the State statute books at- 
tempting in various ways to prevent 
this abuse. One type of law requires 
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employers to observe semi-monthly 
or weekly pay days; another type re- 
quires payment in full of employees 
who are discharged or who quit. 
Too frequently, however, the en- 
forcement of these laws is left to the 
worker himself. Sometimes a penalty 
is provided in the form of additional 
accrued wages to be collected by the 
complainant through court procedure, 
but often the wage-earner ignores the 
very existence of such a law or has 
not the slightest idea how to start 
proceedings. In certain States the 
labor department is charged with 
the duty of enforcing such laws, and 
in other States energetic officials have 
been able to show wage-earners who 
brought complaints to them how to 
prosecute. Often the mere fact that 


the State labor department steps in 
with its prestige and general author- 
ity to promote the welfare of labor 


is more effective in bringing about a 
prompt settlement than a suit or 
prosecution begun by the wage-earner. 

In eighteen States at the present 
time officials of the labor department 
receive complaints, advise the em- 
ployer of the charge against him, and 
request him either to forward a check 
or money order, or if he contests the 
claim, to appear at a hearing. These 
hearings are informally conducted by 
wage claim adjusters who act in much 
the same capacity as do referees under 
workmen’s compensation laws. He 
disentangles the confused stories of 
employer and employee, tries to de- 
termine the essential facts, such as 
the rate of pay agreed on at time of 
hiring, the amount of time actually 
worked by the complainant, and the 
amounts already paid, if any. Many 
cases are settled and payments made 
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at the hearing. If a large sum is in- 
volved, notation is made of the settle- 
ment agreed upon, and of the man- 
ner in which it is to be paid off. Some 
State labor departments require all 
payments on cases handled to clear 
through the commissioner, for only 
then can they be sure that the terms 
of the agreement are carried out. 
Hearing day on wage claim cases at 
the department of labor office in a 
large city always brings a crowd rep- 
resentative of most of the trades and 
occupations of the locality: truck driv- 
ers, shipping clerks, stenographers, 
beauty parlor operators, designers, 
cutters, salesmen, carpenters, paint- 
ers, mechanics, factory workers of all 
types, waitresses, counter girls, office 
boys, grocery clerks, even domestic 
servants. Here is Mike who worked 
as a handy man at odd jobs for a 
building contractor. He thinks he 
should have been paid $5 a day. His 
employer says “he wasn’t even 
worth $2.” But the point is that ac- 
tually he had paid him nothing. Both 
sides finally agreed that the rate 
agreed upon had been $4. Mike had 
worked 5 days. He left the room 
with $20 in his pocket. 

Mamie, a waitress had been fired 
after breaking some dishes. Her em- 
ployer was angry and refused to pay 
her, claiming the wages owed would 
just barely cover the cost of the 
breakage. The wage claim adjuster 
showed the employer the provision 
in the labor law of the State that 
wages must be paid in full and in cash, 
and collected the $7.50 due the girl. 
The woman who owned the bakery 
and tea room went way with a new 
respect for the labor law. 
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Some of the cases are not so simple 
and show the necessity for careful 
wording of the wage payment law. 
A salesman had done house to house 
canvassing for the X Novelty Com- 
pany. He was presenting a claim 
against the man who formerly was 
president of that concern, but who 
now claimed to be treasurer of a dif- 
ferent concern—the Z Novelty Com- 
pany. The first company had dis- 
solved, leaving no assets. The prop- 
erty of that concern now belonged 
to the second company and both the 
company and its treasurer disclaimed 
any obligation towards the employees 
of the defunct company. The sales- 
man was bewildered and angry. “I 
worked for this man,” he exclaimed, 
“he owes me two weeks’ commis- 
sions; can he deny that?” The em- 
ployer did deny and the State was 
helpless because its wage payment 
law failed to hold the officers and 
agents of corporations individually 
liable for nonpayment of wages. 

The difference between collecting 
unpaid wages in a State with strong 
wage payment and collection laws 
and in States with much weaker laws 
is shown by the record of California. 
In one year California collected half 
of the total amount collected in all 
States that undertook this function, 
and almost three times as much as 
was collected in Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey combined, all 
States with much larger wage-earning 
populations than California. 

One very effective feature of the 
California system is that wage-earn- 
ers may assign their claims to the 
labor commissioner for collection 
without cost to the complainants. If 
a civil suit is necessary in order to 
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determine the amount owed and to 
collect it, the labor commissioner is 
the one who undertakes it. He can 
join various claims against one em- 
ployer into a single action. The 
wage-earners whose claims he han- 
dles may have to seek jobs at a great 
distance from the locality where the 
claim is prosecuted, they may even 
have to leave the State; they can do 
so secure in the knowledge that their 
interests are being protected. 

A number of other States have 
endowed their labor commissioners 
with powers similar to those of Cali- 
fornia; namely, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Wis- 
consin. Legislation to extend the 
powers of the State Labor Depart- 
ment in this field, and to improve the 
laws requiring regular payment of 
wages is being actively pushed by a 
number of State Federations of La- 


bor, including those of Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Utah, 


Virginia, and West Virginia. Dur- 
ing 1935 progress in this direction 
was made in several States: Wash- 
ington and Michigan authorized their 
labor commissioners to take wage 
claim assignments; all employers were 
brought under the coverage of laws 
requiring weekly payment of wages 
in Massachusetts and New York. 
Restaurants were covered in Maine, 
metal-mines in Colorado, and several 
new industries in New Hampshire. 
The wage laws of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee were strength- 
ened in other respects. 

During recent months a committee 
appointed by the Secretary of La- 
bor, composed of State Labor Com- 
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missioners who have had experience 
with trying to make collections under 
a variety of State laws, has been meet- 
ing in an attempt to draft a bill that 
will combine the best and most work- 
able features of laws now in existence. 
The results of that Committee’s work 
will shortly be available for distribu- 
tion. If adopted, this bill will make 
possible the prompt collection of 
many claims that are now uncol- 
lectible by the workers unassisted. It 
will also, it is expected, deal a severe 
blow to those twin related abuses, 
payment in company scrip, and, en- 
forced trading at company stores. 
For this bill requires the settlement 
of wages in full and in cash at regu- 
lar intervals, not more than 16 days 
apart, and it prohibits the withhold- 
ing of wages for unreasonable peri- 
ods. Employees who are discharged 
or who quit will have to be paid 
promptly, within a specified period 
of days. The bill designates the 
State labor department as an enforc- 
ing agency and empowers the labor 
commissioner both to hear wage dis- 
putes and to accept the assignment of 
wage claims, not exceeding $200, for 
collection without cost to complain- 
ants. The present Labor Commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma succinctly said: 


“Tt is Sone to tell a broke, hun- 
FP worker, with a few dollars due 
im for labor, that his only remedy 
is to engage an attorney, or sue with- 
out legal assistance. The obli- 
gation to py wages earned should 
be a sacred obligation. It is a crimi- 
nal offense to give a bad check for 
merchandise. Surely it should be a 
crime to steal labor.” 


Copies will be obtainable from the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards. 
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INIMUM wage legislation 
establishing a barrier of pro- 
tection below which wages 

may not fall has a special significance 
for organized workers even though 
such legislation may not directly af- 
fect them and although they are able 
to secure certain minimum standards 
for themselves through collective bar- 
gaining. Apart from the sympathy 
which organized labor feels for easily 
exploited groups of employees, there 
is the ever present threat which sub- 
standard wages for one group pre- 
sents against the attempt to main- 
tain reasonable standards for other 
groups the case involving the consti- 
tutionality of the New York Mini- 
mum Wage Law, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is therefore of concern to 
trade unionists as well as to unorgan- 
ized workers whose only safeguard 
from industrial exploitation lies in the 
good will of employers and in the 
minimum standards established by 
law. 

That sweat shop wages and work- 
ing conditions had not been relegated 
to a remote industrial past was de- 
monstrated during the depression. 
At the conference on the Breakdown 
of Industrial Standards held in New 
York City in December, 1932, off- 
cials from various States cited cases 
of women and girls working for a few 
cents an hour and with earnings be- 
low $3.00 and $4.00 a week. The 
depression has also demonstrated 
that low wages constitute a menace 


not only to the health and well-being 
of the workers directly affected, but 
also to the stability of industry. 
While the N. R. A. Codes helped to 
deal with the situation during the pe- 
riod the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was in effect, the invalidation 
of the codes has served to emphasize 
the need for some permanent agency 
to prevent wage cutting below sub- 
sistence levels. 

Until trade union organization is 
extended to the great mass of unor- 
ganized workers, minimum wage 
legislation appears to be the principal 
safeguard for the wages of such em- 
ployees. Some indication of the need 
of wage protection for such groups 
is given in the relief statistics, which 
show that the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers—mainly unorganized 
groups—constitute the great bulk of 
relief recipients. 

Legislation authorizing trade 
boards to establish minimum wages 
as a means of protecting workers in 
sweated industries was enacted in 
England more than a quarter of a 
century ago. It has since been ex- 
tended to include the great body of 
wage earners in that country—men 
as well as women. As yet, minimum 
wage legislation in the United States 
applies only to working women and 
minors. The wage exploitation of 
men during the depression aroused 
interest in the possibility of extend- 
ing the scope of minimum wage legis- 
lation to provide protection of all 
poorly paid workers, men as well as 
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women. At the 1934 Convention of 
the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials the report 
of the Minimum Wage Committee 
as adopted includes the following 
recommendations on the subject: 

That it is logical and fair to in- 
clude within the protection of State 
legislation all low-paid workers re- 
gardless of sex; 

That, for practical reasons, it may 
be necessary, for the present, to con- 
tinue the application to women and 
minors; however, when public senti- 
ment is ready for the step, the legis- 
lation should be extended to include 
men; 

That it would be of distinct inter- 
est if some State would have the cour- 
age to take the initial step and enact 
a law applying to men as well as 
women, so that the constitutionality 
of such legislation within the United 
States could be determined at an early 
date. 

That action represents a distinct 
change in attitude since the beginning 
of the depression. Sweat shop con- 
ditions had been springing up every- 
where and little apparently could be 
done to check the evil. Never since 
minimum wage legislation was first 
enacted in the United States had ef- 
fective minimum wage laws been 
more urgently needed, and never had 
such legislation been so seriously 
handicapped in its operation. The 
depression came at a time when mini- 
mum wage legislation in this coun- 
try was at the ebb tide. To many it 
seemed a lost cause. 

Readers of the FEDERATIONIST are 
familiar with the history of the mini- 
mum wage movement in the United 
States. First there was the early pe- 
riod of agitation and enactment of 
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the first laws. It was a time of pro- 
gressive labor legislation, and in 1912 
and 1913 minimum wage laws were 
passed in a number of States. Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin enacted 
legislation. By 1914 there were mini- 
mum wage laws in effect in nine States. 

These early minimum wage laws 
were based on the cost of living. 
Under these statutes the minimum 
wage was usually defined as a wage 
sufficient to meet the cost of living 
and maintain the worker in health. 
Such laws were regarded as a valid 
exercise of the police power of the 
State in the interest of the public 
welfare. 

The second period in minimum 
wage development, covering the de- 
cade ending in 1923, was one of slow 
development and extension of the 
legislation, during which eight addi- 
tional laws were enacted. At the 
close of this period, minimum wage 
laws had been adopted in seventeen 
jurisdictions. ‘These were: Arkan- 
sas, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Puerto Rico, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. All of these 
laws, with the exception of the Ne- 
braska and Massachusetts ones, were 
mandatory. That is, they carried a 
penalty of fine or imprisonment for 
violation of the wage orders enacted 
under the law. The Massachusetts 
law, however, was recommendatory 
with respect to its wage decrees. Vio- 
lations of the decrees were penalized 
by publication of the names of the 
firms that failed or refused to pay 
the minimum rates. 
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This period was not without its 
problems, as two States—Nevada 
and Texas—repealed their laws and 
a number of cases questioning the 
constitutionality of minimum wage 
legislation were brought before the 
Courts. In all of these cases, how- 
ever, the State laws were upheld. 
The first case to reach the United 
States Supreme Court was that in- 
volving the Oregon law. This case 
is known as Stettler v. O'Hara. In 
an evenly divided opinion, with Jus- 
tice Brandeis not voting, the United 
States Supreme Court in 1917 sus- 
tained the decision of the Oregon 
State Court by upholding the law. 

Then in 1923 came a change. 
From that year and_ extending 
through the succeeding decade was a 
period of reaction when adverse 
court decisions resulted in the nullifi- 
cation and repeal of much of the 
minimum wage legislation in the 
country. First there was the adverse 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital—an_ opinion 
which invalidated the model minimum 
wage law of the District of Colum- 
bia. This was also a divided opinion, 
$-3 with Justice Brandeis not voting. 
Subsequently and as a direct result of 
that opinion several other minimum 
wage laws were repealed or invali- 
dated by State action. Utah repealed 
its flat rate law, and the laws of Kan- 
sas and Puerto Rico were declared 
unconstitutional. Following the deci- 
sion in the Adkins case, the United 
States Supreme Court in 1925 held 
the Arizona Minimum Wage Law un- 
constitutional, and again in 1927 held 
the Arkansas law invalid. 
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By 1933, of the 17 State minimum 
wage laws only nine remained. These 
were the laws of California, Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
Of these, the Colorado law has never 
been put into effect and the Minne- 
sota law, following the Adkins opin- 
ion, has been restricted in its applica- 
tion to minors. Wisconsin, after its 
minimum wage law was declared un- 
constitutional in its application to 
women employees, in 1925 passed a 
law prohibiting the payment of an 
“unfair” wage to such employees and 
continued to enforce the provisions 
of its “cost of living” minimum wage 
law with respect to minors. There 
were at the close of the third period 
only seven States with minimum wage 
laws in operation covering adult 
women. 

Then came a period of reawakened 
interest in minimum wage legislation 
throughout the country as a means 
of combatting sweat shop conditions. 
This fourth period is characterized 
by enactment of minimum “fair 
wage” laws intended to meet the con- 
stitutional objection to the early legis- 
lation based on the cost of living; a 
new ideology with regard to the legis- 
lation; the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and adop- 
tion of fair practice codes with recog- 
nition of minimum wage standards; 
the development of public opinion 
concerned with the possibilities of 
minimum wage legislation applied to 
men as well as to women; and the 
hope for a changed attitude on the 
part of the courts with regard to the 
constitutionality of such legislation. 
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In 1932-33 a new campaign for 
mandatory fair wage laws was insti- 
tuted by the National Consumers’ 
League and other organizations in- 
terested in labor legislation, with the 
objective of ending the sweat shop 
wages encouraged by the depression. 
The new type of legislation spon- 
sored was carefully drawn to meet 
the objection of the United States 
Supreme Court by the opinion given 
by Justice Sutherland in the Adkins 
case. It will be recalled that in that 
case the Court pointed out as one of 
the reasons for its objection that the 
wage stipulated had no causal con- 
nection with a fair and reasonable re- 
turn for the services rendered—inti- 
mating that had such been the case 
the opinion of the Court might have 
been different. 

This new form of minimum wage 
law sponsored by the National Con- 
sumers’ League and represented by 
the New York statute combined two 
types of minimum wage legislation. 
Each wage order when first issued was 
“directory” for a specified time, vary- 
ing in the different States from three 
to nine months. During that time 
the penalty for non-compliance was 
publication as under the early Mas- 
sachusetts law. After the end of the 
specified time, the wage order might 
be made mandatory. Employers were 
forbidden to pay their women or 
minor employees an unreasonable or 
oppressive wage. Such a wage was 
defined as one that was both less than 
a fair and reasonable value for the 
services rendered and less than sufh- 
cient to meet the minimum cost. of 
living necessary for health. Viola- 
tions were to be punished by fine or im- 
prisonment or both. These dual pro- 
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visions in the minimum wage laws 
were intended to insure continuance 
of the recommendatory features in 
case the mandatory features were held 
unconstitutional. 

This movement for minimum fair 
wage legislation received the support 
of such outstanding public officials as 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, Governor Winant of 
New Hampshire and Governor Leh- 
man of New York. It resulted in 
the enactment during a single year— 
1933—of mandatory fair wage laws 
in six important States—New York, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Illinois. Utah, which 
in 1928 had repealed its flat rate mini- 
mum wage law, in 1933 enacted man- 
datory minimum wage legislation 
similar to the California law under 
which the wage is based on the cost 
of living. Massachusetts in 1934 
repealed its recommendatory law, the 
first minimum wage law in the United 
States, and enacted a minimum fair 
wage law based on the standard meas- 
ure sponsored by the National Con- 
sumers’ League. 

More significant than the number 
of States taking action was the type 
of States represented. In the past, 
with the exception of Massachusetts, 
California, and Wisconsin, minimum 
wage legislation had been confined 
largely to non-industrial States, to 
States mainly agricultural or mining 
in character, in which a comparatively 
small number of women were indus- 
trially employed. In the great in- 
dustrial States, with masses of low- 
paid women and minors, there was 
no minimum wage legislation; yet it 
was in these States that such laws 
were most urgently needed. This 
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situation has represented one of the 
serious weaknesses of minimum wage 
legislation in the United States in 
the past. Contrasted with this situa- 
tion, the new movement has brought 
within the scope of wage legislation 
the leading industrial States of the 
country. 

Passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act in the summer of 1933 
and the adoption of fair practice 
codes containing provisions for mini- 
mum rates gave added impetus to the 
movement and provided support for 
the State wage laws. The codes, 
however, did more than this. They 
applied the legislation alike to men 
and women. In less than two years 
they brought practically all indus- 
trial employment throughout the 
country under minimum wage stand- 
ards. 


Then, in May 1935 came the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Schecter Case invalidat- 


ing the N. R. A. Codes. With this 
opinion a fifth period in the history 
of minimum wage legislation in the 
United States begins. As it is the 
period of the present, it cannot as 
yet be fully evaluated. Some of 
its tendencies appear reactionary. 
Others are encouraging. There had 
been a distinct slowing up of State 
legislation. Only one State minimum 
wage law had been enacted since that 
decision was rendered. This was the 
Rhode Island law, passed in March, 
1936, similar in its provisions to the 
mandatory fair wage law of New 
York. 

It was significant that the measure 
passed the State Senate the day fol- 
lowing the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals invalidating the 
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New York Minimum Wage law. It 
was also significant that the Supreme 
Court of Washington, the highest 
court in the State, on April 21st of 
the present year, issued an opinion 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
Washington State Minimum Wage 
Law. This law was of the early cost- 
of-living type and similar in its pro- 
vision to the invalidated District 
of Columbia law. The action of 
Rhode Island brought the number of 
States with minimum fair wage laws 
of the New York type to nine. There 
were seven States which have laws 
based on the cost-of-living type. The 
Wisconsin law combined both types. 

Attacks on the constitutionality of 
minimum wage legislation were re- 
newed in the courts. Cases had 
been started in several State courts. 
In two States—New York and Wash- 
ington—decisions had been handed 
down by the highest State court. One 
of these cases—that of New York— 
was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

This case, involving the constitu- 
tionality of the New York law, arose 
from the violation of the mandatory 
wage order for the laundry occupa- 
tion. The laundry wage order set 
a minimum rate for New York City 
and vicinity of thirty-one cents an 
hour or $12.40 for a 40-hour week. 
The Spotlight Laundry of Brooklyn, 
New York, it was claimed, violated 
this order. Under the New York 
law violation of a mandatory wage 
order carried a penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. Joseph Ti- 
paldo, manager of the Spotlight 
Laundry, was found guilty of paying 
a woman less than the minimum rate. 
Jail sentence was imposed. 
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The New York Supreme Court 
affirmed the sentence and upheld the 
law. The State Court of Appeals, 
however, by a divided opinion on 
March 3, 1936, declared the Act un- 
constitutional, maintaining that the 
State law did not differ materially 
from the Federal Act for the District 
of Columbia which was invalidated 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1923 in Adkins v. Children’s Hos- 
pital. The dissenting opinion main- 
tains that the issue in the case was 
distinctly different from that involved 
in the District of Columbia law. 
The law imposed restrictions upon 
women, the dissenting opinion held, 
not because they were women, not 
because of an assumed need of pro- 
tecting their health and morals, but 
in the interest of protecting the pub- 
lic against the evils of oppressive 
wage contracts imposed upon women 
because of economic conditions that 
particularly affect them. 

The case was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, where argu- 
ments were heard April 28th and 
29th. Briefs in support of the law 
were submitted by the State of New 
York and by the Attorney General 
of Ohio. Connecticut, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island submitted 
a joint brief in support of the legis- 
lation. Opposing briefs were submit- 
ted by the counsel for the Spotlight 
Laundry of Brooklyn, New York, 
and by the National Woman’s Party 
joined by the National Association of 
Women Lawyers. The case for the 
law was argued by Henry Epstein, 
the Solicitor General of New York, 
and Dean Atchinson, former United 
States Under-Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. The principal argument against 
the law was presented by Ex-Gover- 
nor Miller of New York. 

The Supreme Court declared that 
regulation of the wages of adult 
women is outside the scope both of 
Congressional and State legislation. 
This leaves what President Roosevelt 
describes as a “No Man’s Land” 
where, according to the Court opinion, 
no legal protection can be established. 

The opinion of the Court invalid- 
ating the New York State Minimum 
Fair Wage Law and reaffirming the 
opinion given in the Adkins case thir- 
teen years ago was read on June 1 by 
Justice Butler and concurred in by 
Justices McReynolds, Sutherland, 
Van Devanter, and Roberts. Chief 
Justice Hughes, Justices Brandeis, 
Cardozo and Stone dissented. The 
Chief Justice and Justice Stone both 
read minority opinions maintaining 
that the law should be upheld. 

It is claimed by the majority opin- 
ion that the minimum wage law vio- 
lates the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution by placing restrictions upon 
the freedom of contract and that the 
New York law is not substantially 
different from the District of Colum- 
bia law which was invalidated by the 
Court in the Adkins case in 1923. 
Chief Justice Hughes, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, however, holds that the - 
New York Fair Wage Law is dis- 
tinctly different from the minimum 
wage law of the District of Colum- 
bia. The Chief Justice states that 
he can see nothing in the Constitution 
which denies to the State the power 
to protect women from being ex- 
ploited by over-reaching employers 
through the refusal of a fair wage 
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as defined in the New York statute. 

Justice Stone in his statement indi- 
cated that the earlier minimum wage 
law of the cost-of-living type should 
be upheld. With regard to “freedom 
of contract,” Justice Stone pointed 
out that in the case of employees 
without bargaining power such “‘free- 
dom” is an anomaly; that wages, in- 
stead of being the result of free ar- 
rangements between employer and 
employees, may be forced upon em- 
ployees by their economic necessities, 
and upon employers by the more ruth- 
“ess of their competitors. 

The effect of the decision involves 
the validity of all existing minimum 
wage legislation in the United States, 
both the early type of legislation 
based on the cost of living and the 
newer type which is based on a com- 
bination of the cost of living and a 
fair return for the services rendered. 

Whether any type of mandatory 
minimum wage legislation for adult 
women would be sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court is a 
question. Presumably the recom- 
mendatory type of minimum wage 
legislation, as exemplified in the first 
Massachusetts law, would be upheld. 
The constitutionality of that statute 
has twice been upheld by the highest 
court in the State. The second opin- 
ion followed that of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Adkins case. 
It has been assumed by a number of 
constitutional lawyers that the Su- 
preme Court would uphold legislation 
of this nature. There is no law of 
this type in effect at the present time, 
however; as Massachusetts in 1934 
repealed its recommendatory law and 
enacted a mandatory minimum fair 
wage law similar to the New York 
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statute which has recently been in- 
validated. 

There remains as a possibility a 
reversal of their opinion by the Su- 
preme Court. Such action, however, 
is not likely without a change in per- 
sonnel. Another possibility is the 
enactment of a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State governments to 
enact legislation regulating conditions 
of employment, or specifically regu- 
lating wages. A resolution for such 
an amendment has been introduced 
in the Congress by Representative 
Fish of New York. Although it is 
probably too late for action at the 
present session of Congress, the in- 
troduction of the measure opens the 
way for action at the next session. 

There is strong likelihood that a 
constitutional amendment of this na- 
ture may become an issue of this 
year’s presidential campaign. The 
Republican platform contains a plank 
calling for “the adoption of State 
laws and interstate compacts to 
abolish sweatshops and child labor, 
to protect women and children with 
respect to maximum hours, minimum 
wages, and working conditions.” 
Governor Landon, the Republican 
presidential nominee, in connection 
with this plank states that if this ob- 
jective cannot be attained within the 
Constitution as it now stands, he 
favors a constitutional amendment 
permitting the States to enact such 
legislation. 

Undoubtedly the Democratic plat- 
form, not yet adopted at the present 
writing, will contain a pronounce- 
ment on the subject equally strong if 
not stronger. The proposed amend- 
ment in that case may provide for the 
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enactment by Congress of legislation 
regulating wages and working con- 
ditions. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor will submit to the Democratic 
National Convention the same labor 
proposals which it presented to the 
Republican Convention. Among 
these is one calling for “minimum 
wage legislation for women and chil- 
dren but not for men.” Another pro- 
posal calls for ‘a constitutional 
amendment providing for a two- 
thirds vote of the Supreme Court on 
constitutional questions.” 
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With organized labor demanding 
action, with both major political par- 
ties committed, and with public opin- 
ion throughout the country aroused, 
a solution to the present anomalous 
situation will unquestionably be 
found. If that solution clarifies the 
fields of Federal and State action, 
and if it brings the present “No 
Man’s Land” within the sphere of na- 
tional or State control—then the 
temporary set-back to progressive 
legislation, the disappointments and 
defeats will not have been in vain. 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held 
at Headquarters in Washington beginning 
July 8, 1936, and remain in session until the 


business before it is completed. 








KEEPING FAITH WITH UNITED STATES 


Hon. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico in the House of Representatives 


HEN the United States 
W Army landed in Puerto 

Rico, July 28, 1898, to fur- 
ther the “cause of liberty, justice, 
and humanity,” and “bearing the ban- 
ner of freedom,” in accordance with 
Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles’ procla- 
mation, the island was converted into 
a part of the United States, and the 
monarchic and military autocratic 
government of Spain was ended. 

The people of Puerto Rico re- 
ceived the American Army with open 
arms and cordial public receptions. 

After the signing and ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris, President Mc- 
Kinley declared: 

“The people of Puerto Rico should 
be led and educated to become a 
State of the Union.” 

On April 12, 1900, Congress ap- 
proved the Foraker Act, establishing 
a civil government for Puerto Rico. 
In the year 1906 President Theodore 
Roosevelt sent special messages to 
Congress specifically recommending 
American citizenship to the people 
of Puerto Rico, as a matter of right 
and justice. “They are loyal,” he 
said, ‘“‘and they are glad to be under 
our flag.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
went to Puerto Rico, and delegations 
representing agriculture, commerce, 
and industry met him. It was at this 
time that the Federation of Labor 
requested citizenship for the people 
of Puerto Rico, and handed him a 
memorial asking for citizenship in 
the United States and self-govern- 
ment. 


In his annual message President 
Theodore Roosevelt made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


I earnestly advocate the adoption 
of legislation which will explicitly 
confer American citizenship on all 
citizens of Puerto Rico. There is, 
in my judgment, no excuse for failure 
to do this. 


And under date of March 26, 
1906, in a letter to Senator Foraker, 
President Roosevelt manifested his 
deep interest in the subject and at the 
same time called attention in a force- 
ful way to the injustice and embar- 
rassment involved in the continuance 
of that status. 

In 1912 I wrote the following let- 
ter to President Taft: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 
April 5, 1912. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As a representa- 
tive of organized labor of Puerto 
Rico I have come to the United 
States to assist, insofar as I am able, 
in obtaining the passage of the bill 
now pending in the United States 
Senate providing American citizen- 
ship for Puerto Ricans. 

While this is desired by all Puerto 
Ricans, it is especially desired by the 
laboring people, who feel that Ameri- 
can citizenship will mean a great step 
forward for them, because, unless 
the American citizenship and the 
spirit that guides the American in 
such matters are extended to the 
islands, the laborers must continue 
with but little hope of uplift. 

I have collected, with a view of 
having it printed, the various recom- 
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mendations in Presidential messages 
and in reports of the Secretary of 
War and the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, favoring the granting of Amer- 
ican citizenship to Puerto Ricans. I 
have been unable to find in your mes- 
sage or elsewhere a statement spe- 
cifically favoring the granting of 
American citizenship, though I un- 
derstand fully that you have ap- 
proved such recommendations of the 
Secretaries of War. May I ask, Mr. 
President, that you say a word spe- 
cifically approving such legislation, 
that I may place it as a foreword in 
the little pamphlet. 
Thanking you, with much respect, 
[ am, 
SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 
President of the Free Federation 
of W orkingmen of Puerto Rico. 


To this letter came the reply as fol- 
lows: 


My Dear Mr. Ictesias: I am in 
favor of granting citizenship to the 
people of Puerto Rico. The connec- 
tion between Puerto Rico and the 
United States has been, from the be- 
regarded as permanent. 
Puerto Rico came to us with the 
hearty good will of both the Ameri- 
can and Puerto Rican people, and I 
believe that both, as a matter of senti- 
ment and practical justice, the Puerto 
Ricans should be made citizens. At 
the same time I believe that our dut 
to the island will be best discharged, 
and Puerto Rico’s interests will be 
best subserved, by affording the larg- 
est opportunity for the development 
of local traditions and habits, which 
are very different from our own. 

This means that as fast as the in- 
stinct and habit of self-government is 
acquired by the people at large, and 
no faster, the fullest possible measure 
of local and fiscal self-government 
should be granted. It is a happy sign 
of the realization of what should be 
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the most fitting political aspiration of 
the island, as well as a recognition of 
the public opinion of the United 
States, that in the minds of neither 
people is the grant of citizenship asso- 
ciated with any thought of statehood. 
Very truly yours, 
Ws. H. Tarr. 


The Committee on Insular Affairs, 
in House Report 341, Sixty-second 
Congress, stated that the bill was to 
definitely fix the civil and political 
status of the people of Puerto Rico, 
and at the same time to make those 
at present defined to be citizens of 
Puerto Rico and certain other natives 
citizens of the United States. The 
report added: 


It has long been a conceded fact 
that Puerto Rico has become a perma- 
nent territory of the United States. 
Its people have accepted this fact in 
good faith and have never sought, 
nor do they desire, a separate and in- 
dependent political existence. Their 
loyalty to the United States under all 
circumstances has never been ques- 
tioned, 

What they most desire, and what 
they have long and earnestly endeav- 
ored to secure, is American citizen- 
ship, accompanied with the right to 
legislate for themselves in respect to 
all purely local affairs. 

The Secretary of War, in his 1911 
report, urged Congress to grant 
American citizenship to the people of 
Puerto Rico and, in part, said: 


The demand for American citizen- 
ship on the part of the Puerto Rican 
people is genuine and well-nigh uni- 
versal. * * * The connection between 
Puerto Rico and the United States is 
permanent and has been from the be- 
ginning regarded as permanent. * * * 


A joint resolution was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
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Rico to commend the recommenda- 
tions made to Congress by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Besides, many 
labor and other associations and the 
majority of political parties of the 
island adopted resolutions time and 
again requesting the Presidents and 
Congress to grant American citizen- 
ship to the Puerto Rican people. 

Secretaries of War from Stimson, 
Baker, Governors Winthorpe, Colton 
to Yeager, recommended American 
citizenship for the people of Puerto 
Rico. Samuel Gompers, former pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor, urged self-government and 
citizenship for our people. 

March 5, 1912, one of my prede- 
cessors, Resident Commissioner Luis 
Mujfioz Rivera, founder of the Lib- 
eral and Unionist Parties of Puerto 
Rico, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives, stated: 


I must declare that the oy tn 


the large majority, of Puerto Ricans 
are sincerely attached to the Ameri- 
can Nation. And I must also declare 
that, should American citizenship be 
bestowed upon them, my countrymen 
will always feel grateful to the Amer- 
ican Representatives who, through 
their action, would give them a proof 
of confidence in their loyalty, and that 
they would enthusiastically, bravely, 
and proudly uphold their citizenship, 
identifying themselves with the new 
country to which their historic destiny 
has united them, loving and respect- 
ing the flag that protects their homes, 
doing honor by their civic conduct to 
the national family that receives them, 
and finally endeavoring to be the 
worthy sons of the America of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, not only because 
so impelled by the natural feelings of 
their souls, jaded and mortified up to 
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the present time by indifference and 
injustice. 


Samuel Gompers, while president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
made these remarkable recommenda- 
tions to various conventions: 


It is certainly evident that Puerto 
Rico is to be a permanent possession 
of the United States; and, inasmuch 
as her wage earners manifest a strong 
disposition not only to organize but 
to make common cause with us for the 
principles and progress of our cause, 
we should encourage and make easy 
their complete fraternization with the 
organized labor movement of our 
continent. 

The people of Puerto Rico are in- 
tensely sympathetic with the institu- 
tions of our Republic and universally 
desire the recognition of the prin- 
ciples of equality with the sovereign 
citizenship of the United States. 
These rights they are eminently quali- 
fied to exercise; these rights they are 
entitled to, and it should be our aim 
to aid in achieving them. 

I strongly urge that every effort be 
made, not only by this convention but 
also by every union, union member, 
and sympathizer, to help to the very 
best of his ability the worthy working 
people of Puerto Rico to a realization 
of a better and brighter day. 


Senators, Congressmen, and gov- 
ernmental authorities have agreed 
that Puerto Rico be and is a perma- 
nent Territory of the United States, 
and all the Governors appointed to 
the island have striven to lead the 
people in that right direction. 

So after 19 years of constant ap- 
peals to the Presidents and to Con- 
gress, with the aid of the press, the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
the sympathetic and friendly atti- 
tude of Woodrow Wilson, Congress 
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granted the Puerto Ricans not only 
citizenship but a greater measure of 
democratic form of government, by 
which all classes and the masses of 
workers were given the opportunity 
to work out their own destiny by the 
means of organizing themselves and 
of having representation in the affairs 
of the island’s administration in ac- 
cordance with the new organic law, 
and to build up their political, eco- 
nomic, and social entities; to obtain 
more liberal and humanitarian laws, 
as is done in many States of the 
Union. 

President Harding, in one of his 
addresses, termed Puerto Rico “our 
Caribbean State,” and both President 
Coolidge and President Hoover men- 
tioned Puerto Rico as an island where 
the people in good faith were making 
wonderful progress under the guid- 
ance of American institutions. 

In answer to a specific question put 
by me as to whether the term “Terri- 
tories” as used in Federal acts in- 
cluded Puerto Rico, the Department 
of Justice’s reply was in the affiirma- 
tive, and the reason was based upon 
several decisions of the Supreme 
Court, in which it was stated that 
Puerto Rico was a fully organized 
Territory of the United States, al- 
though not an incorporated one. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
since the beginning of his administra- 
tion, has recommended and decided 
to help the people of Puerto Rico in 
their economic problems. He ex- 


tended to the island the benefits of his 
program of relief and rehabilitation. 
Many important Federal laws of fi- 
nancial assistance for education, pub- 
lic works, sanitation and agriculture 
were extended to Puerto Rico. 





In May 28, 1935, by Executive 
order, President Roosevelt appointed 
Ernest H. Gruening, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, administrator of 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration to initiate, formulate, 
administer, and supervise a program 
of approved projects for providing 
relief and work relief and for increas- 
ing employment in Puerto Rico. The 
President also gave the administrator 
authority to acquire, by purchase or 
by the power of eminent domain, any 
real property or any interest therein 
and improve, develop, grant, sell, 
lease, or otherwise disprove of any 
such property or interest therein. 

Administrator Gruening appointed 
about 30 representatives of himself 
in the island for carrying out these 
enterprises, and unfortunately it hap- 
pened that with the exception of three 
men the other 27 belonged to the op- 
position, Liberal Party, as against the 
majority coalition of the legislature 
and the insular government, ignoring, 
as it seems to me, the President’s rec- 
ommendation that all parties and in- 
terests be represented. 

The Governor himself became a 
mere figurehead, and his actions were 
handicapped by a real supergovern- 
ment created in this way. 

The formulation of plans in ac- 
cordance with the intentions of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt included changing the 
general economic conditions of the 
island. A plan of reconstruction pro- 
viding for permanent improvement of 
the people of Puerto Rico was de- 
vised, having in mind to use prac- 
tically the amount of income derived 
from the sugar processing tax and the 
allocations of money granted by the 
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President, which would afford bene- 
fits for all people. 

Puerto Rican workers claim the 
term “for the benefit of the general 
agriculture” weakened and completely 
submerged the phrase “that labor 
will be given protection in Puerto 
Rico.” 

The President’s intention as ex- 
pressed by him to me as Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico regard- 
ing the machinery of the reconstruc- 
tion program under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act was to 
avoid overlapping discriminations and 
politics. At that time the President 
advocated the formation of a true 
coordinating committee of Federal 
and insular authorities, headed by the 
Governor as chairman, and members 
selected by him from the executive 
and legislative branches of the insular 
government. With his own hand the 
President also designated the presi- 
dent of the insular senate and speaker 
of the house as advisory members. In 
the formation of the machinery for 
the executive committee Dr. Gruen- 
ing has appointed people who repre- 
sent liberal professions and others, 
but there is not a single representative 
of labor. 

While this work of reconstruction 
was going on in the island two polit- 
ical bills were unexpectedly introduced 
in the United States Senate, appar- 
ently recommended by the adminis- 
trator, Dr. Ernest H. Gruening. One 
of the bills is an unwarranted inter- 
vention in the electoral rights of the 
people and the other bill, authorizing 
a plebiscite in the island for the year 
1937 on the matter of independence 
was a tremendous mistake, being un- 
wise and morally destructive. 


Both bills have been vigorously 
protested by the people of Puerto 
Rico, except a very small minority. 

Last week Governor Winship ap- 
proved an electoral bill and is con- 
sidering all proposed amendments 
which will go to make clean, honest 
elections. 

Congress should not be influenced 
to legislate on local political matters 
of this character, based on the follow- 
ing objection which the vice president 
of the Puerto Rican Senate sent to 
me, as follows: 

First. The bill of Senator Tydings 
on elections is substantially the same 
as bill—S. B. 2o—passed by the Leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico last April. 

Second. The provision of the bill 
that the list of registered voters shall 
be those of the persons appearing in 
the 1935-36 census is contrary to law, 
unconstitutional, and unfair, be- 
cause— 

(a) It annuls all registrations of 
voters made in Puerto Rico in accord- 
ance with the laws in force. 

(b) It deprives thousands of legal 
voters of the rights acquired by them 
when they registered in accordance 
with the insular laws in force. 

(c) It runs contrary to all prece- 
dents governing election matters, in- 
asmuch as when the census was taken 
the political parties had no repre- 
sentation whatever in the taking of 
that census. These parties represent 
organized public opinion in Puerto 
Rico. 

(d) It is claimed that thousands 
of voters who had acquired the right 
to vote under the provisions of our 
laws were left out of the census. 

(e) It also is claimed that such 
census of 1935-36 was taken by men 
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politically partial, as they were chosen 
from only one political party to the 
detriment of other organized parties. 

(f) It was publicly asserted, and 
denounced, that the P. R. R. A., the 
reconstruction machinery, selected 
those men, and this agency is biased 
in favor of one political party. 

(g) It is further contended that 
the approval of said measure would 
annul all the registrations already 
made, and would require starting the 
work all over again, doubling thereby 
the cost of election expenses to the 
Treasury of Puerto Rico. 

In regard to the bill intended to 
hold a plebiscite for independence and 
the reasons and arguments proudly 
given by Dr. Gruening and others, I 
desire to assure you that the great 
majority of the people of Puerto Rico 
have always been for the permanent 
union with the United States, and I 
hope that it will be so in the future. 

This bill represents a tremendous 
blow to the majority of all citizens of 
the United States in the island who 
for 38 years have been fighting a 
thousand battles to obtain American 
liberties, cultivating and maintaining 
with absolute convictions the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the democratic 
institutions of the United States of 
America. 

The argument that there exists a 
group in Puerto Rico favoring inde- 
pendence is not a reason why it should 
jeopardize the rights of the great ma- 
jority of the people who have main- 
tained the sane and sincere doctrine 
of “permanent union of Puerto Rico 
with the United States.” 

It is, indeed, very deplorable and 
regrettable that without proper con- 


sultation with the majority of citizens 


of the United States in Puerto Rico, 
the Governor, the legislature, and 
other constituted authorities of the 
island such a far-reaching measure 
should have been introduced. 

We are very grateful to the Presi- 
dent for what he has done in behalf 
of the poor, and also to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor under Presi- 
dent William Green that has for 
years helped to obtain freedom for 
the workers of Puerto Rico —the 
guaranty of public assembly, and the 
right to organize and better their eco- 
nomic and social conditions within the 
fold of our American institutions. 
The workers of the island are very 
grateful to them for all these. 

I desire to repeat again that the 
people of Puerto Rico as a whole are 
no more responsible for the assassi- 
nation of Colonel Riggs than the peo- 
ple of the United States for the as- 
sassination of the great Presidents 
Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. 

The beautiful island of Puerto 
Rico, which has made wonderful 
progress in all directions during the 
American regime, is one of the first 
customers of the mainland, and has 
had over three thousand millions of 
dollars of commerce with the United 
States in the last 36 years, two-thirds 
of which has benefited business of the 
continent. The money sent for relief 
and reconstruction is practically a 
help and compensation to the people 
of the island, and of which money 
two-thirds reverted right back to the 
mainland again. 

If the Tydings referendum bill or 
any other similar bill were to be ap- 
proved, all civil and individual rights 
which have been gained for the work- 
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ers in 40 years of struggle would be 
sacrificed. 

I certainly am sorry that I have 
lived to see the day the great Ameri- 
can Government would ask our peo- 
ple to commit suicide. That is what 
independence, as it has been offered, 
means. 

All leaders of parties see by them- 
selves that a new era of reconstruc- 
tion has come to the island to perfect 
our democratic institutions dedicated 
to social, political, and economic re- 
habilitation. Free and guaranteed 
vote of the people makes the island 
more progressive and gives oppor- 
tunity to acquire greater capacity and 
progress. 

Our coalition parties in the legis- 
lature have won the most honest and 
clean elections of 1932 with this issue: 


That the influence of the people of 
the United States in the destiny of 
Puerto Rico has been, is, and will be 
civilizing, and the extension of the 
Constitution to Puerto Rico repre- 
sents a positive guarantee of the pub- 
lic and political liberties convenient 
and favorable to the enjoyment of the 
individual rights. 


We reject all forms of a colonial 
government; therefore we proclaim 
the permanent union of the people of 
Puerto Rico with the people of the 
United States to maintain and con- 
secrate socially, politically, and indus- 
trially a democratic community with 
the same rights and duties as any 
community of the United States. We 
want and are willing to be recognized 
as an integral part of the States of the 
Union and lead our future in that line. 

Puerto Rico has a population over 
1,700,000, or 500 inhabitants to the 


square mile, as compared with 55 per 
square mile on the mainland. 

As all of you know, Puerto Rico 
stands literally at the crossroads of 
the world, at the entrance to the 
Caribbean region, and on a direct line 
between east and west, north and 
south. San Juan, the capital and 
chief port, is but 1,000 miles away 
from the Panama Canal, 1,300 miles 
from New York or Philadelphia, less 
than 1,000 miles away from Havana, 
and under 4,000 miles from the great 
European markets. 

Puerto Rico is an integral part of 
the United States, under the supreme 
authority of Congress. The Treaty 
of Paris between the United States 
and Spain, 1899, in article II, pro- 
vided that— 

The civil rights and political status 
of the native inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritories hereby ceded to the United 
States shall be determined by Con- 
gress. 

The treaty contained no promise 
or declaration regarding the political 
status of the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico affected by the cession, but left 
the matter entirely to be decided by 
Congress. As an explanation of this 
provision, the American representa- 
tives at the peace negotiations, lead- 
ing to the Treaty of Paris, in reply- 
ing to the representatives of the 
Spanish Kingdom, said: 


The congress of a nation which 
never enacted a law oppressive or 
detrimental to the rights of residents 
within its dominion and whose laws 
guarantee the greatest liberty com- 
patible with the conservation of prop- 
erty surely can be trusted not to de- 
part from its well-established practice 
in dealing with the inhabitants of 
these islands. 
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INDUSTRIAL POISONS 





Dr. ALICE HAMILTON 


ExPEeRT ON INDUSTRIAL PoIsONS 


Te. is not a very large num- 


ber of workers employed in 

poisonous trades and some of 
you may not deal with any industrial 
poisons in your work as factory in- 
spectors. The number of workers 
exposed to dangerous dusts is very 
much greater, and I suppose there is 
no comparison at all between the 
number of workers exposed to poi- 
sons and those who are exposed to 
heavy, exhaustive work and excessive 
heat. The reason why we have to 
pay a great deal of attention to the 
poisonous trades is that we know a 
great deal about them, much more 
than we do about the dusts, for our 
knowledge in that field is still very 
limited except with regard to silica 
and asbestos. In connection with 
poisons, we know a great deal, espe- 
cially about the common ones; they 
have been studied for more than a 
century. Therefore, there is a 
greater responsibility on the part of 
the physician and the community to 
control the poisonous trades than 
the trades we know less about. That 
is why we have to devote so much 
time to the poisonous trades. In an 
hour I can only touch on a very few 
spots, but there are some things I 
want to say about poisons in general. 
One of these is of great importance 
—the various ways that poisons can 
enter the body, and because this is 
not generally understood, wrong ad- 
vice is given with amazing frequency 
on the question of prevention of oc- 
cupational poisoning. 
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Just a few years ago a great smelt- 
ing and refining plant employing sev- 
eral thousand men here in the East 
found that it must do something 
about lead poisoning because the 
State had passed a compensation 
law. As is the case with many em- 
ployers, that event first opened the 
eyes of the management to the 
amount of danger from lead poison- 
ing. They consulted two very good 
physicians, who told them to build a 
large welfare house with shower 
baths, clean wash rooms and lunch 
rooms that could be approached only 
by going through the wash rooms, 
and even regulations regarding the 
washing of overalls at regular inter- 
vals. The management did all of 
this, spending a great deal of money, 
but they did not have any falling off 
in their lead poisoning cases; the 
number was as great as ever, simply 
because the men were still breathing 
the same air they had before. If the 
same amount of money had been 
spent on cleaning the air, instead of 
on provisions for washing the hands, 
much more benefit would have been 
derived. 

After all, a man cannot be seri- 
ously poisoned by the dust that gets 
on his hands or his face. A man 
doesn’t suck his fingers or wash his 
hands in his soup. As I said, it is a 
matter of great importance to have 
clearly in mind the way in which the 
poison enters the body, because un- 
less you do that you will be falling 
into all sorts of error when you give 
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advice to the management of the 
plant. A great majority of the poi- 
sons pass in through the air that we 
breathe. Of course, that is true of 
all the gases—carbon monoxide, hy- 
drogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide 
—all of those are industrial gases. 
It is also true of the volatile poisons, 
like benzol and petroleum distillates, 
methyl alcohol and the new chloro- 
form-like solvents and degreasers. 
What about solid poisons—such as 
mercury, lead, manganese, zinc, and 
all the other metallic poisons? How 
do they enter the body? With mer- 
cury, the experience of the medical 
profession has convinced them that 
in general mercury enters chiefly 
through the skin, but in industry we 
find that the most important mode of 
entrance is through breathing, al- 
though skin absorption plays a part. 

Of course mercury volatilizes at 
all temperatures above 40° F., and 
in the practical protection of work- 
ers in a plant where mercury is 
handled, the fumes are the thing to 
think about. This means that there 
must not be any open receptacles of 
mercury or any droplets scattered 
over the floor, and of course no es- 
cape of vapors from heated mercury. 

With the solid metals, there are 
two things to think about, the con- 
tamination of the air by dust and by 
fumes. Take lead, which is by far 
the most important of all. When 
lead is first cast, it is shiny and clean 
and there is almost no lead poison- 
ing in casting or molding lead. But 
as you all know, lead is gradually 
coated over with a dull grayish pow- 
der which is very easy to absorb and 
very poisonous. It is the suboxide of 
lead. When you enter a plant where 
metallic lead is cast, look at the lead 
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kettle and you will see a dull wrinkled 
surface, or if there is any old lead 
lying around it, too, will acquire that 
fine dusty coat, which is easily de- 
tached and blown about so that the 
air is contaminated with finely di- 
vided lead suboxide. There should 
be a rule in every State that every 
receptacle of molten lead should 
have a hood with an exhaust. 

You will find that in storage bat- 
tery plants the casting is the safest 
part of the work, for the freshly cast 
grids have not yet been oxidized and 
lead is not dangerous as long as it 
has not become coated. 

In a printing plant the danger is 
lead oxide dust and fumes from the 
lead kettles and the sweeping which 
often goes on all day. There is often 
a bad and unnecessary mixing of 
jobs. The melting pot may be right 
beside a linotypist or a compositor. 
Some old experienced printers will 
not allow that. It is well to see how 
much accumulation of lead dust there 
is on the floor and on the shelves and 
to ask how they blow out their old 
type cases. The best way is to use a 
vacuum cleaner with a mild suction. 
What they usually do is to have one 
of the boys carry the cases out on the 
fire escape and blow them clean with 
a bellows. 

The stereotypers are more ex- 
posed to lead than any other kind 
of worker in the printing plant for 
they melt down large stereotype 
plates. These are covered with oily 
ink and in heating the oil is driven 
off, making very irritating fumes. 
The men lower the hood during this 
stage but they are very likely to lift 
it about the time the lead begins to 
give off fumes, for by then the irritat- 
ing fumes are gone. 
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On the other hand, monotyping is 
perfectly safe, and linotyping you 
need not pay any attention to unless 
you are looking for carbon monoxide 
fumes from the gas under the lino- 
type pot, since the lead in the pot is 
not hot enough to give off fumes, 

I want to say something about the 
second danger and that is lead dust. 
I am sure each of you must have at 
least one lead junk shop in your dis- 
trict, and many of these are very dan- 
gerous. The worst kind of lead scrap 
accumulates in those places, old stor- 
age battery grids which are covered 
with a brown peroxide of lead that 
can’t be touched without raising a 
lot of dust; heaps of dross and skim- 
mings, waste from white lead or 
oxide plants. 

All of those dusts are very poison- 
ous and all should be wetted down 
before they are disturbed. Any head 
of a refining plant who says this is 
impossible has not tried it because it 
has been done in hundreds of cases. 

The industry which, in my opinion, 
is responsible for the greatest num- 
ber of cases of lead poisoning is stor- 
age battery manufacture. Although 
we have insufficient statistics to prove 
it, that is the case in England where 
they do have complete statistics and 
in Germany, although the German 
method of manufacture is less dan- 
gerous than ours, for they make 
mostly permanent storage batteries 
and we make mostly short-lived ones 
for automobiles. I feel quite sure 
that we have more lead poisoning 
from that industry than from any 
other—and there the cause is not 
fumes, but dust. The only way to 


avoid it is to insist upon wetness, for 
in every single process there is lead 
dust. 


In Indianapolis I visited a 


plant which was the safest I have 
ever been in. Everything was wet. 
The floor was covered with wet saw- 
dust and the benches were wiped off 
regularly with wet sponges. Even 
the traveling belts were wet; and 
once the plates were put into recep- 
tacles to be carried to the storage 
room they stayed in those recep- 
tacles. Strange to say, however, 
they did have some cases of poison- 
ing—for the physician told me that 
they did. Apparently, it is not possi- 
ble to provide complete protection 
against lead in this kind of work. 

Now about the painter’s trade. 
How does the painter get lead poi- 
soning? This is one of the lead 
trades where we find the slow chronic 
form of lead poisoning, from tiny 
doses repeated. The painter often 
gets lead mixed with oil on his skin, 
and it is possible that he may absorb 
it in this way over a period of 30 or 
40 years. He may also get the lead 
into his mouth if he doesn’t wash his 
hands before eating. But the great- 
est danger to the painter is lead dust, 
from sandpapering dry lead paint or 
rubbing it with steel wool, from 
dirty caps, cloths and dirty overalls. 
We believe that to the painter also 
breathing the dust is the chief cause 
of lead poisoning. 

The plumber handles mostly lead 
pipe. His chief danger is in what he 
calls joint wiping, which means con- 
necting joints with white lead. The 
potter is exposed to dust from white 
lead glaze. There, too, the work 
can be made safe by moisture, for 
there is no trouble from fumes, but 
a great deal of dust unless it is kept 
down by wetting. In all cases the air 
must be kept clean if lead poisoning 
is to be avoided. 
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There are some poisons, not very 
important, that enters by preference 
through the skin. Turpentine is ab- 
sorbed partly through the skin, but 
the fumes also are important. We 
discovered during the War that the 
coal tar derivatives passed through 
the skin and poisoning took place in 
that way more than through breath- 
ing the fumes. 

In the munitions plants making 
TNT, etc., we began by insisting that 
the fumes must be prevented by see- 
ing that kettles were closely covered 
and that there were exhausts. But 
we were told by the British that we 
would not get very far with that; 
that there must also be scrupulous 
cleanliness to prevent absorption 


through the skin. The men must be 
given every facility for washing and 
the benches at which they worked 


must be clean; they must not come 
in contact with the stuff. It was very 
interesting to discover that there was 
more danger in the amytal factories 
than in the TNT factories; and that 
was because though amytal contains 
only 20 per cent TNT, the remain- 
der being ammonium nitrate, it is hy- 
groscopic, taking up moisture from 
the air. The men’s hands were thus 
kept moist all the time, and in that 
way they absorbed a greater amount 
of TNT. 

The first rule in the prevention of 
poisoning is that there be no escape 
of dangerous fumes and dust; if that 
is not possible, then there must be an 
exhaust to carry off the fumes as they 
escape and to carry off the dust as it 
is formed; if that is impossible—if 
you are told that exhausts cannot be 
placed so as to catch the fumes or 
dust and you know that there will be 
some exposure to fumes—then try to 
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dilute them; insist that workrooms 
be very much larger than usual so 
that there is much more abundant 
ventilation. For instance, I have seen 
Pullman cars sprayed with coating 
out in a huge shed on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, where the ventila- 
tion was abundant—enough to dilute 
the fumes. Of course, it would be 
impossible there to have local ex- 
hausts. If you cannot do any one of 
these three things (and I am think- 
ing now of such jobs as the cleaning 
out of flues from a lead smelter or 
the stripping of white lead in a corro- 
sion plant), then you have to provide 
personal protection for the men. You 
may not be able to control the gen- 
eral environment, but you can con- 
trol the air they breathe. Jobs like 
those can be done safely only with 
an air-line helmet. If for some reason 
you cannot use the air-line helmet, 
then you must face the fact that this 
is a dangerous situation. The last 
measure you can urge when all else 
proves impracticable is to cut down 
the exposure. A man will breathe 
a certain amount of contaminated air 
in one hour, twice that amount in two 
hours, etc. When there is no way 
of protecting him from poisoned air, 
you can always turn to this—you can 
say that although that job has to go 
on in the plant, the individual does 
not have to keep at it long enough 
to get poisoned, he can be shifted 
and another take his place. 

Remember, then, that if you can- 
not keep the fumes or dust from es- 
caping or if you cannot dilute them 
to the point of safety, you can feed 
fresh air to the man or you can 
shorten his exposure. 

There are certain things that in- 
crease the incidence of poisoning 
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aside from the quantity of poison to 
which the workers are exposed. I 
cannot say anything about general 
living conditions and the effect of low 
wages because our knowledge is too 
vague. One would suppose that 
heavy work, very fatiguing work, 
with a low wage (which always 
means poor housing, poor food, poor 
clothing, etc.), one would suppose 
that they would lower the resistance 
to a poison, but that is all mere sup- 
position. Fatigue does not make a 
man more susceptible to a poison. 
Hard heavy work favors poisoning, 
but here it is a question of depth of 
respiration. The man who does 
heavy work breathes more deeply 
and therefore absorbs more poison, 
but we cannot accuse fatigue of being 
a factor in industrial poisoning. 
There are other factors which 


are important. One of them is long 
hours of work, for if there is so 
much lead dust in the air, and the 
man can work only six hours with- 
out passing the safety standard, then 
longer hours, eight or ten, mean poi- 


soning. There are certain things 
about the individual himself that de- 
crease the resistance to poisons. How 
much has youth to do with it? We 
think it has a good deal. There are 
a number of States that specify the 
age at which young people may go 
into the poisonous trades because 
they have less resistance to poisons 
than adults have. We found that 
out during the War. The men who 
were over 25 could work much 
longer without getting what we 
called TNT sickness than the men 
who were under 25. We have so 
few young people employed in the 
dangerous trades in this country 
that we cannot use our own figures to 
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prove the greater susceptibility of 
the youthful, but we do know that 
the children who apply for working 
papers at 12 or 14 years of age are 
not the children best fitted to resist 
dangers in industry. We base our 
opposition to child labor on that fact. 
It isn’t the child who has led a nor- 
mal and healthy childhood who is 
likely to go to work at the earliest 
age the law allows. It is the child 
who has come from the poor home 
where there has not been enough to 
go around, not enough food, not 
enough beds—not even privacy and 
quiet. The cardiac disease of chil- 
dren we are told is as much a class 
disease as is tuberculosis. Those 
children are the ones who present 
themselves for working papers and 
they are the ones who should not be 
allowed to go into any of the poison- 
ous trades. In this country, how- 
ever, that is not a great problem. 
I think I have seen very few lads 
employed in lead work, but one does 
find young girls working with dan- 
gerous solvents. In every poisonous 
trade, you will be perfectly safe in 
saying that no one under 18 years of 
age should be employed. 

What about sex? There have been 
some very chivalrous efforts made to 
rule women out of the dangerous 
trades. I do not think myself that 
there is any basis for excluding 
women from many of the poisonous 
trades. It has been urged that 
women should be forbidden to work 
where carbon monoxide was present. 
That would throw out many women 
from industry, from pressing with 
gas heated irons, cooking, baking, 
laundry work where gas is used, 
from the printing trades and many 
more. Yet we have no figures to 
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show that those fumes are more dan- 
gerous to women or that women are 
more susceptible to them than are 
men. 

There are, however, some poisons 
which injure the offspring, to which 
a pregnant woman should not be ex- 
posed for fear she may miscarry or 
bear a dead child. Inasmuch as the 
employer cannot tell whether a work- 
ing woman is pregnant, women at 
the child-bearing age should be espe- 
cially protected from those poisons 
that injure the offspring, the worst 
of which is lead. Lead causes abor- 
tion, and it causes sterility; it is a 
race poison. The same thing should 
be said of mercury. Benzol is an- 
other poison which is more harmful 
to women than to men for it causes 
hemmorhages, and if the woman is 
pregnant she is likely to miscarry. It 


is dangerous for young girls, in 
whom it may cause fatal anemia. 
Race does not seem to count ex- 
cept in regard to the poisons that 
enter through the skin. Negroes are 


much less susceptible to those. In- 
dividual susceptibility is an extremely 
important factor. It is perfectly 
natural that an employer should re- 
sent being held responsible for a 
case of lead poisoning when twenty 
other men in the same room have 
not suffered from the lead at all. He 
naturally feels that something the 
man did was responsible for it. Yet 
that same employer would not think 
it strange at all if out of a whole 
family only one member was sus- 
ceptible to ivy poisoning, or if there 
was an epidemic of influenza and it 
only struck five per cent of the peo- 
ple in his city. Those things he rec- 
ognizes, and he will have to learn to 
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accept the others, namely, that there 
are men and women overly suscepti- 
ble to certain poisons. It is impos- 
sible to recognize them, to detect 
over-susceptibility by any kind of 
medical examination except with re- 
gard to those poisons which affect 
the skin. There you can have patch 
tests made. 

Physical examinations are neces- 
sary and if the physician is wise he 
will divide the men he accepts in two 
classes; Class A will consist of men 
physically fit who can be put on any 
job; Class B of the less fit, those who 
have chronic constipation or dyspep- 
sia or perhaps the urine is a little 
dubious or the lungs are not very 
sound. Those men should not be 
put on a dangerous job. If the phy- 
sician is wise, he will watch the men 
in Class A very carefully during the 
first month so that he may discover 
and weed out the susceptible ones. 
All men working with poisons 
should be under medical attention. 
But one cannot insist that a worker 
who once is poisoned may never go 
back to his job. That may cause too 
great a hardship. A man who has a 
skilled job and has a great pride in 
that job, when told that he has lead 
poisoning and must give up his job 
and take some safe out-door work, 
resents it deeply. He would far 
rather go back to his old job and 
perhaps live a few years less than be 
thrown on the scrap heap or put on 
a job he despises. We must look at 
it not alone from the medical side 
but from the human side as well. 

The influence of food and drink 
has been stressed very much in con- 
nection with the poisonous trades, 
especially the lead trades. Food cer- 
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tainly counts very much in the pre- 
vention of lead poisoning. The 
acidosis of starvation or of acute in- 
digestion will mobilize lead from the 
bones. The presence of food in the 
stomach, taking up the hydrochloric 
acid, helps to keep the swallowed 
lead from changing to the dangerous 
chlorides. Alcohol has the same ac- 
tion as many of the industrial poisons 
and therefore it aids in their action. 
During the War men found out 
themselves that if they were suffer- 
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ing from TNT poisoning they would 
get a very severe attack if they 
drank. You see they had the effect 
of the TNT already and the alcohol 
came as the last touch. They would 
fall unconscious after one drink of 
whisky or one bottle of beer. It was 
a case of double poisoning. Alcohol 
has much the same effect on the kid- 
neys that lead has, and the danger is 
increased if alcohol is taken into the 
system. The tremor of mercury poi- 
soning is increased by alcoholic drink. 


TO ONE OFFENDED 


The letter sent abroad to you was meant 

To be a rose of thought, shyly eloquent 

With mute avowal of all a rose may mean 
Yet proof that on your courage I still lean. 


Your thoughts were doubtless alien and remote, 
Or surely you could not have failed to note: 
The satin-petalled words were slightly flushed, 
So quickly to the thought of you they rushed. 


Suppose among them pricked a thorn or.two? 
A rose were not a rose without a few. 
Think less of them and more of the romance 
A rose reveals a friendship to enhance. 


Teach me again that life’s too short for hate, 
And yet so long we may love God too late. 





—SISTER MIRIAM. 


COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT IN BRITAIN 


Grace S. M. ZoRBAUGH 
Associate Dean of Women, Ohio University 


N THE year 1935 nation-wide 
attention was called to pro- 
tracted labor trouble in a promi- 

nent consumer organization. It was 
a signal for cooperative societies to 
scrutinize their own employer-em- 
ployee relations, since they of all 
types of socially minded organiza- 
tions should have an enlightened 
labor policy. Have they a policy 
worthy of mention? Let us see what 
the facts reveal; and, having reached 
a conclusion, let us see what pointers 
can be learned from the experience 
of an older cooperative movement, 
that of Great Britain. 

As of the year 1933 the situation 


of 326 American consumers’ coope- 


ratives, with possibly 2,500 em- 
ployees, and of 7 producers’ coope- 
ratives, with 1,057 employees, was 
reported by Florence E. Parker’ as 
follows: 


1. Working Hours. 

In the consumers’ cooperatives 
weekly working hours averaged 54— 
the range being from 36 to I01.5 
hours. Over a fourth of the socie- 
ties worked their employees 10 hours 
or longer per day, over 6 per cent 
had them work 12 hours a day or 
longer. The average was not re- 
ported for producers’ cooperatives, 
but the range was from 36 to 44 
hours a week. 


“Operation of Local Consumers’ Cooperative 
Societies in 1933”. U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Monthly Labor Review, November, 1934; 
and “Operations of Cooperative Productive En- 
terprises in 1933”. Ibid., February, 1935. 


2. Annual Wages. 

An average annual wage of $1,- 
129 was reported by 456 consumers’ 
cooperatives—range from $814 to 
$1,701. The producers’ cooperatives 
reported an average annual wage of 
$704—range from $366 to $927. 

As far as the above situation re- 
mains the same today,’ daily and 
weekly hours are no cause for pride 
in the consumers’ cooperatives. As 
far back as 1923, nearly one-half of 
all employees in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the United States were 
working 48 hours or less a week. 

Annual wages, on the other hand, 
make a fair showing when compared, 
for example, with Croxton’s figures 
for Ohio in 1933.° The average an- 
nual wage of all employees, whole- 
sale and retail, in Ohio was $920 or 
fully 10 per cent less than that in con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. In view, how- 
ever, of the long hours of work in the 
cooperatives, the latter paid probably 
no higher, and possibly lower, wages 
than did the Ohio wholesale and re- 
tail trade. In Ohio manufactures, 


*It is probable that the situation has changed 
to some extent since 1933. The Independent 
Consumers’ Cooperative Society, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, New York, is an example. It announces 
that all employees of its present enterprise, a co- 
operative laundry, are required to be members 
of the union. Another apparent example is the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, 
Inc. It is said to require that its coal supply 
shall be bought only from mines whose wage 
and living conditions are approved. 

*“Average Annual Wage and Salary Pay- 
ments in Ohio, 1929 to 1933”, by Fred C. Croxton 
and Frederick E. Croxton, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, April, 1935. 
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on the other hand, the average annual 
pay of employees, excluding salary 
earners, was $950 or 35 per cent 
more than in the producers’ coopera- 
tives. Here, again, hours must be 
taken into consideration. In view of 
the short hours in the producers’ co- 
operatives and the reported fact of 
their paying union-scale wages, the 
rate of earning of their employees 
was probably good in comparison 
with that in Ohio manufactures. The 
thing lacking in the producers’ co- 
operatives is an adequate market so 
that they may offer more employment 
per week to their employees. 

Summing up the cooperative labor 
situation in the United States, con- 
sumers’ cooperatives rather than pro- 
ducers’ are weak as regards working 
hours and hence the rate of wages. 
In both types of societies, however, 
it is probable that no consistent labor 
policy has ever been thought through. 
Both therefore may learn something 
from the experience given below of 
an older movement abroad. 


Labor Experience of British 
Cooperatives 


In 1933 the seven million coope- 
rators of Britain, through their 1,150 
retail societies, their wholesale socie- 
ties and their producers’ coopera- 
tives, were the employers of an army 
of workers numbering 270,000. This 
works out, however, at only 3.91 em- 
ployees per 100 cooperators—a con- 
siderable fall from 1913 when the 
proportion of their own number em- 
ployed by British cooperators was 5 
per cent.‘ This decrease is discon- 
certing to Americans who had hoped 

*Twigg, “The Economic Advance of British 


Cooperation.” Manchester, “The Cooperative 
Union, Ltd., 3rd edition revised, 1934. This 


that the cooperative movement as it 
grew could offer progressively in- 
creasing employment to its own mem- 
bers. It is the more disconcerting 
since in our country the percentage of 
employees to total cooperative mem- 
bership in 1933, as reported by Par- 
ker, was barely half of that in Great 
Britain in the same year. 

It took the British cooperatives 
forty years from the founding of the 
Rochdale Society to become aware of 
themselves as employers and note the 
rising tide of dissatisfaction among 
their employees. Then—in 1882—a 
joint committee was formed with 
trade unionists for the prevention of 
friction among cooperative employ- 
ees. Their method was principally 
to introduce trade union conditions 
in the cooperative shops. At the 
time of the great industrial disputes 
preceding the Great War, and during 
the war-time fight on profiteering, 
the trade union movement and coop- 
erative movement got quite close to- 
gether. In 1917 they formed a joint 
national advisory board and a series 
of local advisory councils with the 
object of learning each other’s ob- 
jectives and helping each other in 
practical ways. 

During this short-lived alliance, 
which ended with the beginning of 
the British depression in 1920, 
numerous cooperative societies ad- 
vanced from the negative policy of 
merely preventing friction to the 





fall is attributed to three causes: The failure of 
per member sales to increase in proportion to 
increase in membership; a lag—on account of 
high prices—in the construction and opening of 
new shops and factories; and finally a growing 
tendency of the consumers’ cooperatives to in- 
stall labor-saving devices. Should the first cause 
be overcome, the number of employees in produc- 
tion employment could be increased. 
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positive policy of requiring trade 
union membership on the part of all 
their employees and then treating 
with them on the principle of col- 
lective bargaining. In the fierce labor 
struggles of the depression period, 
however, trade unionists did not 
always discriminate between friend 
and foe—they called out cooperative 
as well as other employees in many 
of their strikes. This did not make 
for good feeling. Finally, in 1926, 
a conciliation board was set up to 
settle labor difficulties within the co- 
operative movement. It has con- 
tinued to function to the present day, 
preventing much friction and bring- 
ing about a growing good under- 
standing between trade unionists and 
cooperators. The British coopera- 
tive movement still lacks, however, 
a clearly defined labor policy which 
is universally applicable to its em- 
ployees. The cooperatives have more 
or less “muddled” their way to what- 
ever now exists of orderly employer- 
employee relations. 

The 270,000 employees, of whom 
a fairly small but, since the Great 
War, an increasing proportion have 
been women, are distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 

1. Retail distributive societies— 
192,000, of whom a third are en- 
gaged in the manufacturing activities 
of these societies. 

2. Wholesale societies—5 4,000 
four fifths of whom are in manufac- 
turing activities. 

3. Cooperative copartnerships, 
and local federations of distributive 
societies—16,000, of whom all but a 
handful are in manufacturing activi- 
ties. 


All in all 45 per cent of the em- 
ployees are in manufacturing work, 
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the remainder in distribution. The 
manufacturing employees have in- 
creased much more rapidly than the 
personnel in distribution. Especially 
has this been true in the retail dis- 
tributive societies. This is to be ex- 
plained by the rapid growth of their 
services to consumers such as: milk 
distribution, bread baking, launder- 
ing, tailoring and shoe repairing. 

Trade union organization of co- 
operative employees grew from 50 
per cent of the entire number in 1913 
to 80 per cent of the distributive 
workers and practically 100 per cent 
of the manufacturing workers by 
the end of 1933. While many socie- 
ties encourage their employees to 
join trade unions, it is noteworthy 
that the two great wholesale socie- 
ties—the Consumers’ Wholesale and 
the Scottish Consumers’ Wholesale— 
make trade union membership com- 
pulsory. In addition the general 
managers, departmental managers, 
and secretaries of the distributive 
societies have a national trade union 
of their own, with over 5,000 mem- 
bers. To sum up: by this time the 
greater part of the British coopera- 
tive societies bargain collectively with 
their employees. 

Trade union organization has been 
a help in bringing about improve- 
ments of wage rates, hours, and 
working conditions. Average annual 
wages of distributive workers in re- 
tail societies rose from the deplorably 
low level of $275 in 1913 to $775 in 
1921. They fell to $620 in 1927 but 
rose by 1933 to $635 or about $12 
a week. In terms of real wages this 
represents about 30 per cent increase 
between 1913 and 1926. Average 
annual earnings of productive em- 
ployees were approximately $300 in 
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1913, $820 in 1921, $665 in 1926 
and in 1933 about the same amount 
or $13 a week—an increase of over 
20 per cent in real wages between 
1913 and 1926. The above figures, 
being in terms of annual earnings, 
and not merely of wage rates, cannot 
well be compared with the average 
weekly wage rate of British workers 
generally which has been reported 
as less than $15 per week. 

Male cooperative employees have 
made greater gains in weekly wage 
rates than female workers, the 
former having advanced between 
1913 and 1933 about 150 per cent as 
compared with the women’s 100 per 
cent. Hourly wage rates have in- 
creased at a still sharper rate on ac- 
count of reduced hours—cooperative 
employees having gained leisure time 
hand in hand with increased real 
wages. This is particularly true of 
most of the retail shop assistants, 
their weekly hours having come down 
to 48 from an average of 56 to 60 
hours before 1913. This gain should 
be measured against the fact that 
longer hours are the general rule in 
non-cooperative shops. 

Besides the above gains, the co- 
operative employees have won better 
arrangements than formerly for sick- 
ness and super-annuation, and for 
longer holidays on pay. It appears 
also that cooperative employees have 
been less subject to unemployment 
than are non-cooperative workers. 

Planning for super-annuation, or 
systematic retirement of employees 
on pay, was undertaken vigorously 
from 1927 on. Approximately three- 
fourths of the total number of co- 
operative workers were covered by 
the 225 super-annuation plans in ope- 
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ration by the beginning of 1935. 
Practically all of these plans involve 
contributions from workers. The 
annual retiring benefit—following 40 
years of service—amounts in most 
cases to one-half of wages. 

The American reader needs re- 
minding that these advances towards 
higher standards of wages, hours and 
pensions are not all of the story. 
Importantly supplementing them are 
all the provisions of national social 
insurance—unemployment compensa- 
tion, health and invalidity insurance, 
old age pensions. 

Two things which the British co- 
operative societies have developed 
to only a slight extent are “workers’ 
control” and welfare activities. Here 
and there a society has electéd to its 
management committee a representa- 
tive of its employees. Some societies 
have tried the idea of a works com- 
mittee. In about 30 instances co- 
operatives have set up a joint ad- 
visory council which includes em- 
ployees and has conferences relative 
to problems and purposes which con- 
cern employees as well as members of 
the society. The productive societies 
have done some experimenting with 
workers’ control. With but few ex- 
ceptions, however, the cooperative 
movement as a whole has operated 
on these two principles, namely: (1) 
that the status of wage-earning em- 
ployees should be distinguished from 
that of cooperative members, and 
(2) that the three per cent of co- 
operative members who are also co- 
operative employees should seek 
gains as wage-earners through his- 
torically successful union organiza- 
tion rather than through experiments 
of unpredictable value. 





THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 


ApDOLPH STRAUSSER? 


HE conflicting interests in the 

industrial beehive struggling for 

mastery and leadership regard- 
less of the general welfare tends to 
create confusion in the methods to 
be applied in the solution of economic 
and social problems. From the advo- 
cates of Utopian socialism to the 
visionary ‘“Townsend Pension Plan,” 
all kinds of panaceas are afloat and 
are gaining followers and sympathy. 

The last depression from which 
we are emerging has been of the 
longest duration in the history of the 
American nation and deprived mil- 
lions of people of earning an honest 
living. 

Over seventy years ago, Ira Stew- 
art of Cambridge, Mass., uttered the 
warning “that machinery was dis- 
charging men faster than new em- 
ployments can be provided for.” 

This prophetic alarm based upon 
indisputable facts prevailing in the 
New England textile industry was 
challenged as unreliable by political 
economists of all shades and opinions, 
pointing to the increase of the con- 
sumptive capacity of the nation and 
to exports to other nations on a 
larger scale. 

The plan to pass a law governing 
all industries with the exception of 
agriculture which would reduce the 
hours of labor to thirty within five 
days in every week as a solution of 
the unemployment problem is going 
to be challenged in the Federal 
Courts as unconstitutional and, there- 
fore, null and void. 


1Elected President of International Cigar 
Makers’ Union in 1877. 
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The United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Manv- 
facturers Association are on record 
in opposition to any economic and 
social legislation by acts of Congress 
or any other legislative body. 

The decisions and opinions ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court, the five 
to four, and six to three decisions, 
should dispel all illusions affecting 
legislation for the promotion of the 
general welfare as provided in the 
Federal Constitution. 

In reviewing objections to the 
legality of economic and social legis- 
lation passed by Congress the last 
few years, the early legal training and 
mentality of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court plays an important part. 
The doctrines evolved by the Political 
Economists of Great Britain several 
centuries ago, ‘Everybody for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost” 
was inherent in the new philosophy. 
Some call it “Rugged Individualism.” 

This dismal philosophy has been 
repudiated since that time by acts of 
Parliament—the unemployed insur- 
ance, old age pensions and the gen- 
eral housing acts passed by Parlia- 
ment within the last few years and 
the clearance of slums in the infested 
Districts by the building of homes 
for the workers with modern im- 
provements at a fair rental value. 

The various acts introduced in 
Congress having the object in view 
of limiting the power of the Federal 
Judiciary to declare acts of Congress 
null and void by an amendment to the 
constitution are to say at least of 
doubtful value, due to the active and 
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tremendous agitation to legislation 
tending to promote the general wel- 
fare of the common people. An ex- 
ception to this would be an act of 
Congress which would increase the 
number of Judges sitting in the Court 
to 13 or 15 members well known to 
be favorable to legislation of this 
nature. 

David Lloyd George when Prime 
Minister of England, threatened to 
increase the membership of the 
House of Lords, with coal miners, 
shoe makers, carpenters, etc. 

The House of Lords yielded, real- 
izing that it was not an idle threat. 
Under the new rule when the Upper 
House refuses to pass an Act of 
Parliament it is returned to the 
House of Commons and by repass- 
ing it without an amendment it be- 
comes a full law for all purposes 
intended. 

In 1912, Ex-President Roosevelt 
delivered an address in Columbus, 
Ohio, under the caption of “The 
Charter of Democracy,” favoring a 
“Recall of Judicial Decisions” which 
subsequently President Howard Taft 
denounced “‘as laying an impious hand 
on the Ark of the Covenant.” 

These remarks by the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation conferred 
upon the Judiciary the unusual dis- 
tinction of being infallible in the 
rendering of decisions. There is a 
simple remedy affecting the solution 
of the unemployment problem with- 
out an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by resorting to legislation involv- 
ing the Patent Laws. 

In the laudable effort to overcome 
Judicial decisions, inimical to the 
general welfare, it has been realized 
long ago that the Patent Laws gov- 


erning inventions of all kinds afford 
a fair and gradual solution of the 
most important prevailing problem. 
This is a simple remedy affecting the 
solution of the unemployed problem 
toa large extent by resorting to legis- 
lation without an amendment to the 
Constitution. By clarifying the gen- 
eral laws governing the issuance of 
Patents in its vast ramifications a 
great step in advance will be gained. 

There is hardly any industry be it 
small or large in every shape or form 
which is not influenced by the issuance 
of Patents containing special rights 
and privileges. 

On the issuance of new patents 
either by renewal at the expiration 
of the original time limit or by ad- 
ditions to parts of old ones in any 
shape or form the hours of labor can 
be restricted as part of the privilege 


granted and enforced by adequate 


penalties. 

The hours of labor in factories 
operated under patents can be stipu- 
lated as not exceeding thirty (30) 
covering a five day limit, and if neces- 
sary to be reduced to four days of 
six hours each. 

These laws not to apply to im- 
provements required in agricultural 
pursuits. 

What organized labor desires to 
achieve by peaceful methods is to 
arouse and educate public opinion 
to the necessity of solving the unem- 
ployed problem. It demands a square 
deal, neither more nor less. Whether 
it is called a new deal or by some 
other appropriate name does not mat- 
ter. Organized Labor intends to 
resort to all legal and moral forces in 
the struggle for a higher order of 
economic and social justice. 











BACK TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Dr. R. H. MonTGOMERY 
Professor of Economics, University of Texas 
Adviser in the Resettlement Administrator’s Office 


MERICAN democracy has 
A been challenged. This chal- 
lenge is issued in concise and 
unmistakable language. It cannot be 
ignored. 

This challenge does not come from 
communists, nor fascists, nor nazis; 
not even from our own patrioteers, 
libertines and freebooters—who pa- 
rade so gallantly under the banners 
of patriotism, liberty and freedom. 

It comes from the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Over a hundred years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson said, “It has long been my 
opinion . . . that the germ of disso- 
lution of our Federal government is 
in the ... Federal judiciary; an 
irresponsible body . . . working like 
gravity by night and by day. . . . ad- 
vancing its noiseless step like a thief, 
over the field of jurisdiction.” 

Jefferson’s fears were well founded. 
In the Triple A case the great justice 
said, “the only check upon our exer- 
cise of power, is our own sense of self- 
restraint.” Was there ever coined a 
clearer, or more unequivocal state- 
ment of Divine Right Sovereignty? 
Why, even the King of France who 
said, “I AM FRANCE” at least 
added, ‘“‘under God.” The Supreme 
Court does not even recognize a re- 
sponsibility to God. I hope it is not 
out of order to suggest to the Court 
that it might be a bit more modest! 

We are taught in school that this 
is a government of checks and bal- 
ances. Our teachers carefully ex- 


plain that the executive, the legisla- 
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tive and the judicial agency is each 
sovereign in its own field. What sort 
of system of checks and balances is 
this? Mr. Justice Stone says, “ 
while unconstitutional exercise of 
power by the executive and legislative 
branches of the government is subject 
to judicial restraint, the only check 
upon our own exercise of power is our 
own sense of self-restraint.” 

The Court does the checking, Con- 
gress and the Executive balance on 
the scaffold, waiting until the Court 
kicks the trap door from under them! 

Three years ago the American 
people exercised their sovereignty. 
They threw out of office the party in 
power and gave a working majority 
in all elective branches of our gov- 
ernment to a party which promised to 
do something. For two years the 
Democratic Administration carried 
out that clear mandate of the people. 
They did the best they could. They 
made mistakes, of course. But at 
least they labored within the limits of 
their knowledge and strength to lift 
the terrible weight that was slowly 
crushing the life out of millions of 
our people, 

A year ago they came back to the 
people for judgment of what had been 
done. And what was their answer? 
The largest congressional majorities 
of a hundred years. The people 
said, “We approve what you have 
done. Keep it up.” 

But the Supreme Court says, “You 
must not listen to the voice of the 
people. You must listen tous. You 
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are an agency of government with 
limited powers. We are the sover- 
eign. “There is no limit to our exer- 
cise of power.’ And furthermore, we 
set the limits for you.” 

They didn’t get that notion from 
the Constitution. Let’s see where it 
came from. 

When the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in Philadelphia in 1787, 
some of the members wanted to set 
up a monarchy, very much like the one 
the colonists had just repudiated 
through eight years of war. At one 
time it was proposed that a president 
be elected for life, and that an hered- 
itary House of Lords be established, 
to act as a check upon the lower house 
which was supposed to represent the 
people. Some of the members of the 
Convention were frankly opposed to 
democratic government. 

Beaten again and again in the Con- 
vention, they finally fell back upon the 
ancient device of a Court that could 
checkmate the agencies of govern- 
ment which represented the people 
themselves. Three times they pre- 
sented to the Convention a proposal 
that the Supreme Court be given the 
power to declare Acts of Congress 
unconstitutional. Three times it was 
turned down. 

The Convention knew the Consti- 
tution would have to be acceptable to 
the people, and the people had had 
too many bitter experiences with the 
Royal Courts. For two hundred 
years those Courts had been overrid- 
ing acts of the Colonial legislatures. 

Instead of accepting the notion that 
the Court should have the power to 
override Congress, the Constitution 
clearly and unequivocally gave Con- 
gress the power to override the Court. 
Instead of saying that there is no 
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limitation upon the power of the 
Court except whatever sense of self- 
restraint the justices may care to exer- 
cise, the Constitution says their power 
may be limited at any time by Con- 
gress. 

Article III of the Constitution de- 
scribes the powers of the Supreme 
Court. Section 2 of that Article, 
after reserving to that Court original 
jurisdiction in all cases involving am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls, and those cases in which a 
state shall be a party, says, “In all 
other cases . . . the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact, with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make.” 

That is what the Constitution says 
about it. And that is all the Consti- 
tution says about it! If English 
words have meaning, that sentence 
surely means that Congress can at any 
time limit the jurdisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. (As Mr. Justice 
Stone suggests, “The . . . language, 
even of a Constitution, may mean 
what it says.’’) 

Furthermore, Congress has in the 
past actually done just that thing. 
After the Civil War Congress passed 
some drastic laws. Fearing that the 
Court might override these laws Con- 
gress added the provision that the 
Court should not pass upon their con- 
stitutionality. In the McCardle case 
in 1868 the Court recognized the 
right of Congress to limit its juris- 
diction by refusing to pass upon the 
constitutionality of the laws. 

The unanimous Court said, “It is 
hardly possible to imagine a clearer 
case of positive exception. We are 
not at liberty to enquire into the mo- 
tives of the legislature. We can only 
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examine into its powers under the 
Constitution; and the power to make 
exceptions to the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of this court is given in express 
words. . . . Without jurisdiction the 
court cannot proceed. . . . This court 
cannot proceed to pronounce judg- 
ment in this cause, for it no longer 
has jurisdiction of the appeal; and 
judicial duty is not less fitly performed 
by declining ungranted jurisdiction 
than in exercising firmly that which 
the Constitution and the laws confer.” 

It is a long call from the McCardle 
case to the Triple A. In 1868 the 
Court said, “You can limit our 
power.” In 1936 the Court says, 
“There is no limit to our power.” 

Today the Court can say to 30,000,- 
ooo farmers, ‘“True, you were slowly 
climbing out of the horrible bog into 
which you were plunged by forces 
entirely beyond your control; true, 
your children were getting adequate 
food for the first time in years—some 
of them were beginning to wear shoes 
again, some were even going back to 
school; true, you were paying on your 
mortgages again—the clouds of heart- 
breaking debt were beginning to lift, 
just a little. But—back you go again 
into poverty, disease, degradation and 
ruin.” 

Why does the Court say this? Be- 
cause it reads a great document, writ- 
ten by our forefathers a hundred and 
fifty years ago, written to serve the 
needs of their day and generation, and 
finds no reference there to the trou- 
bles of the farmers of 1936. 

And here a curious fact appears: 
three of the nine gentlemen who have 
usurped the function of interpreting 
that great document, say to the other 
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six, “Oh, no! You are quite wrong, 
the Constitution says exactly the op- 
posite.” 

The majority opinion in the Triple 
A case repeats all that balderdash 
about the Court refusing to override 
the Congress so long as there is “any 
reasonable possibility” that “the legis- 
lation falls within the wide range of 
discretion permitted to the Congress.” 
What do they mean by “a reasonable 
possibility”? Three members of the 
Court say unequivocally that the 
power exercised in this case does fall 
within the range of congressional 
action. If three members of the 
Court do not constitute ‘‘a reasonable 
possibility” (not to mention the fact 
that 379 out of 497 members of Con- 
gress, and the President of the United 
States agreed with those three; and 
further that many of the best consti- 
tutional lawyers in the United States 
are among those 379) what about the 
many times that four members of the 
Court have agreed with the Legisla- 
tive and Executive branches of our 
Government—only to be ruthlessly 
overriden by the other five members 
of the Court? 

Thus are the laws, affecting the 
life of 125,000,000 people made— 
and unmade! Do we have a democ- 
racy, in which the people govern 
themselves through their duly elected 
representatives or do we have—as 
one great leader has phrased it, “A 
negative, judicial oligarchy, consist- 
ing of one man”? 

Jefferson said we have a govern- 
ment of three coordinate, and coequal 
branches. But one of them now says 
to the other two: “Oh, no. You have 
only such power as WE see fit to let 
you exercise. But we—hadn’t you 
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heard—we have unlimited power: 
power to bind or set free; power to 
say to the streams of commerce ‘run 
full—or, stop—or, go back to your 
source. We have power to say to 
125,000,000 people: ‘You cannot 
order your own affairs as you think 
best; you cannot even try to solve the 
problems of your day and generation ; 
you will just have to rot—along with 
your surpluses of corn and cotton and 
potatoes and meat’ because we 
say so!” 

Any one who claims that the Court 
got such doctrines from the Constitu- 
tion must answer one simple question: 
How does it happen that almost four 
hundred members of Congress, the 
President of the United States, and 
three members of the Court itself, 
reading that same Constitution, find 
nothing of the sort in it? 

In my own state of Texas the poor- 
est share-cropper accused of raiding 
a chicken coop has a right to present 
his case to twelve men, And, if one 
of those twelve says there is a reason- 
able doubt as to his guilt, he cannot 
be convicted. Here are cases involv- 
ing the very life of millions of citi- 
zens, and one or two men who know 
hunger only as a word in the diction- 
ary can and do decide the issue. 

Six great constitutional lawyers 
read the document and say it means 
so-and-so. Three others, equally as 
learned in the law, equally as wise, 
and honest—and ancient say, “Oh no. 
It means exactly the oppposite.” 
What is a farmer who has followed 
his plow, picked cotton, or chopped 
crab-grass all day, and who is not 
trained in the subtle logic of lawyers, 
going to think about all this? 

He sees the Congress he elected 
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trying to do the thing he told them 
to do. He sees them stopped—by 
a six to three, or a five to four vote— 
of nine men whom he does not know. 
He did not elect them. He cannot 
repudiate them at the next election. 
They are not his neighbors. He can- 
not go to them with his troubles. He 
knows they understand little, if any- 
thing, about crab-grass, and plows, 
and mortgages, and hunger. 

He doesn’t know what it is all 
about. He just knows that the prom- 
ises made to him by his Congress- 
man, and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and his President cannot be 
fulfilled. And he wants to know why? 

So do we all. So did Jefferson and 
Jackson and Lincoln. So do Justices 
Stone, and Brandeis, and Cardoza. 
So do all men who think that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people should not perish from 
the earth. Jefferson, in a letter to 
William Jarvis, on this matter of judi- 
cial power, said: 

“You seem to consider the judges 
as the ultimate arbiters of all consti- 
tutional questions; a very dangerous 
doctrine indeed and one which would 
place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy. . . . Their power is the 
more dangerous as they are in office 
for life and not responsible, as the 
other functionaries are, to the elective 
control. The Constitution has erected 
no such single tribunal . . . It has 
more wisely made all the departments 
coequal and cosovereign within them- 
selves. . . . When the legislative and 
executive organs act unconstitution- 
ally they are responsible to the people 
in their elective capacity. The exci- 
tation of the judges from this is dan- 
gerous enough. I know no safer de- 
pository of the ultimate powers of 
sovereignty than the people them- 
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selves; and if we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them 
but to inform their discretion by edu- 
cation. This is the true corrective of 
abuses of constitutional power.” 


There is a concise statement of the 
democratic position. And that is the 
position embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. ‘The only safe depository of 
the ultimate powers of sovereignty 
is the people themselves’”—not some 
court which admits of no responsibil- 
ity to any power in Heaven or on 
earth, except its own “sense of self- 
restraint.” 

That is not only the true constitu- 
tional-democratic position, in theory, 
that’s the way it actually worked out 
for sixty-eight years. Although John 
Marshall wrote a brilliant essay de- 


fending the position later openly 
taken by the Court, no act of Con- 
gress was stricken down by the Court 
until 1857. 

During that time unconstitutional 
acts were undoubtedly passed by Con- 


gress. And, what happened? As 
Jefferson says, the Congress had to 
answer to the people. For instance 
in 1798 Congress passed the Alien 
and Sedition Laws. By the way, John 
Marshall was then Secretary of State; 
he probably drew those laws. They 
were obviously unconstitutional. The 
very next election the people threw 
the Federalists out of power; and 
Jefferson and his democrats repealed 
the obnoxious laws. In fact, the 
Federalist Party was so thoroughly 
beaten that it never again appeared 
—under that name. 

There is the “proper appeal to the 
processes of democratic government,” 
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which Mr. Justice Stone recommends 
in his dissenting opinion. There is 
the only safe interpreter of the Con- 
stitution—if we are to have a democ- 
racy. 

The Constitution should bind the 
conscience of Congress. Surely Con- 
gress can muster some self-restraint 
too. Furthermore Congress answers 
to the people, every two years, for 
the sort of self-restraint it has shown; 
the court, by its own declaration, does 
not even have to answer to God. 

Now, what are we going to do 
about it? Thirty million people on 
our farms are asking that. Millions 
of laborers are asking what we are 
going to do when the Court invali- 
dates the Guffey Bill, and the Wagner 
Bill. Other millions who live under 
grinding fear of economic insecurity 
—a job today; pounding pavements 
in search of one tomorrow; at the 
soup-kitchen the day after tomorrow 
—say “What are we going to do 
when the Court strikes down the So- 
cial Security Law?” 

Those are legitimate questions—if 
this is a democracy. If Congress in 
truth represents the people, then the 
people have a right to say, “What 
are you going to do about it?” 

The present situation is intoler- 
able. The American Liberty League, 
counting in its membership lawyers 
skillful in the art of legalistic trick- 
ery, can advise the great corporations 
to ignore the laws passed by Con- 
gress, and overwhelmingly approved 
by the people, until the Court can get 
around to the sorry business of telling 
the Congress—and the people—to go 
chase themselves. Where can the cot- 
ton farmer or the coal miner go for 
counsel ? 
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There are four courses open to 
Congress. They can do as one leader 
advises: They can abdicate in favor 
of the Supreme Court. They can say, 
“You have assumed negative sover- 
eignty. You must assume positive sov- 
eignty with it. You have stopped us 
from carrying out the expressed will 
of the people. We have made a posi- 
tive, frontal attack on the harassing 
problems of the nation. You have 
said our work is null and void. It 
is unthinkable that a modern nation 
can continue to exist— as a nation— 
unless some agency of government 
can attack those problems in a ra- 
tional, positive way. You won't let 
us do that. Do it yourself.” 

No man who believes in democracy 
could support that action. What else 
can they do? 

One national political leader sug- 
gests that the issue be taken to the 
people by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Let’s see where he got that 
fragrant herring. Amending the Con- 
stitution is a notoriously slow process. 
Except for those amendments which 
were accepted at the beginning, and 
those jammed through after the four 
years of bloody civil war, it has prob- 
ably required an average of over 
twenty years to amend the Constitu- 
tion. Look at the history of the last 
four. 

The Eighteenth Amendment was 
passed as a War measure in 1919. 
But behind it was a half century of 
constant and vigorous agitation. It 
had been before Congress for at least 
twenty-five years. It was no sooner 
passed than a strong and steady coun- 
ter attack began. After fourteen 
years of continuous barrage it was 


knocked out by the Twenty-First 
Amendment. 

The Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
number nineteen, was passed after at 
least a half-century of struggle. 

The Twentieth Amendment, chang- 
ing the date of presidential inaugura- 
tion, and of Congressional terms of 
office, has been discussed since the 
early days of the Republic. 

The Twenty-Second, or Child- 
Labor Amendment, was presented to 
the states in 1924, after a quarter 
century struggle. It has now been 
before the states for eleven years, and 
twenty-four of them have ratified it. 
There are still two million children 
gainfully employed—and eleven mil- 
lion adults looking for jobs! Possi- 
bly by the time some of these children 
reach the ripe old age of Supreme 
Court Justices twelve more states will 
have ratified! 

If our history shows anything, it 
would take twenty or thirty years to 
pass an Amendment clearing up the 
present mess. How long can thirty 
million free born American people 
wait to eat? A fourth of our people 
have not had a new pair of shoes in 
five years; half have not had an over- 
coat. Eleven million workmen are 
still unemployed. Thirty million on 
our farms have been told by the 
Court that their prosperity is not a 
matter affecting the general welfare. 
The coal miners and the railroad 
workmen, the inhabitants of the Ten- 
nessee Valley and all the indigent 
aged of the nation are awaiting judi- 
cial sentence. 

And this self-appointed political 
adviser would sit in his cozy man- 
sion and wait a quarter of a century, 
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if necessary, for a wholly unneces- 
sary Constitutional Amendment. Of 
course, if he could spend a few of 
those years of waiting in the White 
House, that would doubtless help him 
to pass the time a bit more pleasantly. 

We must remember, too, that 2% 
per cent of the people of the United 
States could block an amendment. In 
other words, three million could over- 
ride the other one hundred and 
twenty millions. That is less than 
one-fourth the population of New 
York; less than one-third that of 
Pennsylvania; and only one-half that 
of my own State of Texas. Of 
course, such a thing would probably 
never happen, but if the thirteen 
states which have the smallest num- 
ber of citizens should repudiate an 
Amendment that is the situation we 
would have. Nevada’s 94,000 peo- 
ple can checkmate, on an Amendment, 
the 31,000,000 of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois, although it has 
only one vote to their 325. 

An Amendment is now being drawn 
to make amendment of the Constitu- 
tion a more simple and more demo- 
cratic process. But we do not have to 
wait for that process. Two other 
avenues are open to us. The Presi- 
dent can pack the Court. That has 
been done in the past. That is not a 
procedure to be recommended, how- 
ever, so long as other avenues are 
open. In England the House of Com- 
mons has used that device on their 
House of Lords, whenever it thought 
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such a course expedient. We have 
not regularly followed that custom, 
and need not do so now. 

The plain, simple, constitutional, 
and democratic procedure is for the 
Congress of the United States to re- 
sume the sovereignty given it by the 
people of the United States, in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Under Section 2 of Article III, Con- 
gress can place ‘“‘such exceptions” and 
“such regulations” upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court as it, in its own 
judgment, thinks proper; except for 
the three small fields which are re- 
served for the original jurisdiction of 
the Court. If English words have 
meaning that is what the Constitution 
means. That is obviously what the 
men who wrote it understood it to 
mean. That is what Jefferson under- 
stood it to mean—and if he and his 
followers had not so understood it, 
the Constitution would never have 
been accepted by the people. That is 
what the Court itself said it meant, 
in the McCardle Case in 1868. 

The challenge lies before Congress. 
They cannot ignore it. If we are to 
attempt to solve the terrible problems 
that are before us we must not be 
stopped by a Court which solemnly 
declares that it—and not the people 
—is sovereign. Let Congress follow 
the procedure provided by the Con- 
stitution, and take away from the 
Supreme Court the powers that have 
been usurped. Then let them attack 
those problems as best they can. 


A BIRTHDAY WISH 


Sunshine, clouds, and shadows— 
These are the common lot of all. 
May clouds and shadows pass, and sunshine 
Alone henceforth upon you fall. 
—NELLIE E. FEALY. 
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UNION PROGRESS 


Federal Labor Union No. 18740 


Agreement 


HIS agreement entered into be- 

tween the American Aggre- 

gates Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18740, the 
members of which are employed in 
the Massillon Plant of said Corpo- 
ration. 

This agreement shall cover all em- 
ployees of the Massillon plant except 
Office Help, Superintendents, Fore- 
men and Supervisors of the Corpo- 
ration. 

The purpose of this agreement is 
to establish and maintain harmoni- 
ous relationship and promote closer 
cooperation between the American 
Aggregates Corporation and its em- 
ployees. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
ARTICLE 1 


SECTION 1.—Eight (8) hours shall 
constitute a day’s work and no em- 
ployee covered by this agreement will 
be permitted to work longer in any 
twenty-four (24) hour period, ex- 
cept in case of a break-down or other 
emergency. 


ARTICLE 2 


SEcTION 1.—Should overtime 
work be necessary, it shall be paid 
for at the rate of one and one-half 
(114) times the regular hourly rate. 

Sec. 2.—Work performed on Sun- 
days, New Years Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day, shall be paid for 
at the rate of double time. 

Sec. 3.—Watchmen shall be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of Section 


2 of this Article but no watchman, so 
classified, shall perform any other 
duties except those as have been gen- 
erally accredited as watchmen duties, 
namely, truck loading, janitor serv- 
ice, policing of property and serv- 
icing gasoline equipment and steam 
equipment. 

Sec. 4.—Extra watchmen will re- 
ceive the same rate of pay as is re- 
ceived by the regular watchmen and 
such position may be filled by any 
employee at anytime without affect- 
ing their other working conditions. 

Sec. 5.—It is agreed that each 
watchman will be permitted to be off 
duty, one (1) eight (8) hour shift 
every two (2) weeks. The Foreman 
in charge shall be notified and satis- 
fied not later than two (2) days 
prior to the watchman’s anticipated 
absence. Employment during such 
absence will be covered by extra 
watchmen under conditions shown in 
Section 4 of this Article. 

Sec. 7.—Fifty-four and one-half 
(54%) hours shall constitute one 
(1) week’s work for any employee 
covered by this agreement, dassibed 
as watchman and performing watch- 
man’s duties. The time will be di- 
vided over the entire seven (7) days 
of each week in a manner that will 
be best suitable to the management. 


ARTICLE 3 


SECTION 1.—When an employee is 
required to fill the position of another 
employee, the latter of whom receives 
a higher rate of pay; then the former 
alee will receive the higher rate 
of pay for the actual time he is re- 
quired to fill the said position. 

Sec. 2.—When an employee is re- 
quired to fill the position of another 
employee, the latter of whom receives 
a lower rate of pay; then the former 
employee shall retain his same rate 
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of pay, unless he is required to fill 
the said position for a period in excess 
of the current shift or turn of hours 
on which the change was made, in 
which case, after this shift or turn 
of hours, his pay shall be reduced to 
the lower rate. 


ARTICLE 4 


SECTION 1.—Every man desig- 
nated to work at the gravel desand- 
ing hopper, patch, ride or load cars, 
or draw sand either at the flumes or 
in the tunnel, shall be furnished with 
rubber boots, raincoats and hats. 
Rubber gloves shall be furnished to 
soft stone pickers. All rubber wear- 
ing apparel, normally used at the 
above positions, may be utilized when 
available, on other shifts or positions 
during inclement weather. 


ARTICLE § 


SECTION 1.—In the reduction and 
restoration of forces, seniority shall 
prevail, if experience is sufficient. In 
the event an employee is transferred 
from the Massillon Plant to another 
of the Corporation’s units, such em- 
ployee shall not lose his seniority 
rights at the Massillon Plant. 

Sec. 2.—An employee’s point of 
service shall start with the date he 
was last hired at the Massillon 
Plant. 

Sec. 3.—The duly authorized com- 
mittee of the Union shall be fur- 
nished with a list of all employees of 
the plant (except office employees and 
those engaged in a managerial ca- 
pacity) setting out the date of the 
last employment of each employee. 


ARTICLE 6 


SECTION 1.—There shall be no dis- 
crimination against, or any favorit- 
ism shown to any employee by the 
management or the supervisors. 

SEc. 2.—In the event any employee 
covered by this agreement should be 
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discharged and if after investigation 
it is proven that such employee has 
been unfairly dealt with, the employee 
so dealt with shall be restored to serv- 
ice in his original position and paid 
for all time lost as a result of such 
discharge. It is agreed, however, 
that the case must be brought to the 
attention of the management, by the 
duly authorized committee, within 
three (3) working days. 

Sec. 3.—In the event any employee 
covered by this agreement should be- 
come ill or incapacited in such a man- 
ner or extent, that he is unable to re- 
port for work at the usual time ex- 
pected of him, he will get such advice 
to authorities immediately so that the 
vacancy created may be filled prior 
to the starting time of the following 
working day. 

Sec. 4.—In the event any employee 
covered by this agreement should be- 
come sufficiently recovered from any 
illness or incapacitation so that he is 
able to report for work at the usual 
time expected of him, he will get such 
advice to authorities not later than 
the day prior to the day of his an- 
ticipated return. 

Sec. 5.—Any employee neglect- 
fully abusing or destroying the Cor- 
poration’s property, shall be subject 
to discipline as is fair under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Sec. 6.—The Union agrees to use 
disciplinary methods to the end that 
each member carries out his functions 
in a just and proper manner. 

Sec. 7.—Any employee coming on 
duty while in an intoxicated condition 
will be discharged. 


ARTICLE 7 


SECTION 1.—If employees are 
forced to wait for work, all such wait- 
ing time shall be paid for at the nor- 
mal rate of pay, except in case of in- 
clement weather. 
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Sec. 2.—In the event that an em- 
ployee is called out to work and is 
sent home, he shall be entitled to four 
(4) hours wages at his normal rate 
of pay, except in case of inclement 
weather. 

SEC. 3.—In the event that any em- 
ployee is called to work out of turn, 
the employee whose place has been 
taken shall be paid for all time lost 
during this period, except when em- 
ployee’s ability for specific mechani- 
cal maintenance is insufficient. 

Sec. 4.—An employee’s seniority 
record shall be broken only when an 
employee is discharged for just cause 
or leaves the employ of the Corpora- 
tion of his own accord. 


ARTICLE 8 


SECTION 1.—It is agreed that the 
positions listed in the classification be- 
low, in Column “A,” do constitute 
the normal requirements of employ- 
ment in the operation of the Corpo- 
ration’s plant, It is also agreed that 
the rates shown in Column “B” do 
represent the rates of pay covering 
the positions listed in Column “A,” 
in effect prior to the beginning of the 
negotiations of this agreement. It 
is also further agreed that the rates, 
shown in Column “‘C,” do represent 
the rates of pay, covering the various 
positions listed in Column ‘“‘A”’ to be 
made effective by the completion and 
execution of this agreement. 

Sec. 2.—No man hired under any 
of the classifications listed in Column 
“A,” Section 1, of this Article, that 
pays a rate of fifty-six ($.56) cents 
per hour or less, as shown in Column 
“C” of this Article, shall receive not 
less than forty ($.40) cents per hour, 
until after he has been on the pay- 
roll for four (4) consecutive weeks. 
After having been on the payroll for 
the four (4) consecutive weeks, he 
shall then be paid the rate of forty- 
five ($.45) cents per hour, if he has 
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Column “B” Column “C” 


is 
$.65p.hr. $.70p. hr. 
.5I “@ .56 “aa 


Column “A” 


st“ “ 56“ “ 
Soft Stone Pickers (One lead 
man on each shift only) Ee * 7 
Sand Flume Operator (One lead 
man on each shift only) 4 a -56 
Sand Conveyor Belt Operator 
(Tunnel) (One lead man on 
each shift only) “ 3 56 
Boot Gate Operator ; * 7 * 
Skip-Hoist & Feeder Gates 
.62 
Plant Operator (Screens,chutes, 
REE ELE J . <<. * 
Plant Oiler (Plant operator's 
— 
— = 


62 “ * 


loader's Helper 


> 
Car Patcher & Cleaner 2 


.56 
-70 
-70 
-70 
+45 
.60 
-70 
-62 
. -56 
“« 56“ “ 
“a 56“ “ 


= eReererea 


eee epreareaeanrn 


eee 


* Note. Except as noted in Section 2 of this Article. 


proven himself sufficiently capable of 
doing such work. Then after he has 
been on the payroll at forty-five 
($.45) cents per hour for an addi- 
tional two (2) consecutive weeks and 


has still ay ee himself sufficientl 
capable of doing such work, he will 
be paid at the regular rate of pay 
as is shown in Column “C”’ in Section 
1 of this Article. 


ARTICLE 9 


SECTION 1.—-It is agreed that pay- 
day shall be in the afternoon of every 
other Tuesday. Employees will be 
paid for employment during the two 
(2) week period ending at midnight 
- Saturday prior to payday on Tues- 

ay. 

Sec. 2.—There will be no checks 
issued, payable to any employee, ex- 
cept on payday, as stated in Section 1 
of this Article, or in case of lay-off 
(reduction of forces), of discharge 
or resignation. 
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SEc. 3.—The acceptance of a check 
by any employee, for his discharge or 
resignation, shall terminate any sen- 
iority rights of such employee. 


ARTICLE 10 


SECTION 1.—This agreement en- 
tered into by the above named par- 
ties, on this 23rd day of May, 1936, 
shall be in full effect and force for a 
period of one year, but should the 
Corporation or the employees cov- 
ered by this agreement be desirous 
to change or amend any Article or 
Clause of this agreement, a written 
statement shall be given and confer- 
ences held within ten (10) days 
thereafter to negotiate such proposed 
change to a conclusion. 

Sec. 2.—It is hereby agreed that 
should any controversy arise out of 
the operation of this agreement, that 
there shall be no strike or lockout 
while negotiations for the adjustment 
are being carried on. 


AMERICAN AGGREGATES Cor- 


PORATION 
(Massillon, Ohio, Plant) 


By E. E. Mitts 


FEDERAL Lazsor UNION, No. 
18740 
(Massillon, Ohio) 
By Frep DeEmpsky, 
By W. M. WALTERs. 


Agricultural Workers Union 
No. 20215 


One thing about it, however, that 
needs more elucidation is the fact 
that we in reality do not work for one 
private corporation; we work, that is, 
each member works for a different 
farmer. However, the sugar cor- 
poration mentioned in said report has 
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made a practice of determining the 
wages to be paid in this factory dis- 
trict. Previous to this year they did 
so without consulting any of the labor- 
ers affected. This year, however, 
they called a number of them into 
conference to consider this year’s con- 
tract. I was not invited to attend, but 
I managed to be there. We did not 
accomplish much in the way of secur- 
ing better living conditions or better 
wage scales, but we did make it known 
that we were organizing in this dis- 
trict with that view in mind. 

At the aforementioned conference 
the board of directors of the Beet 
Growers Association were present. 
They wanted us to accept the contract 
they tendered us. We did not at that 
time consider that it was appropriate 
to do so, first because we figured that 
Secretary Wallace would again set a 
wage scale for this year; second, be- 
cause we did not know whether to ac- 
cept this contract might adversely 
affect other beet worker groups in 
Colorado and elsewhere who might 
be striving for higher wages. 

In the end last year’s wage scale 
prevailed: $19.50; $7.50 for thin- 
ning; $1.75 for first hoeing; $1.25 
for weeding and $9.00 for topping, 
providing the yield is of twelve tons 
per acre; 75 cents per ton for all beet 
under that figure; and 60 cents for 
each ton in excess of said 12 tons per 
acre. 

We do not have sufficient power in 
our organization to see that the beet 
workers are provided with fit living 
quarters and drinking water as out- 
lined by one of these provisions.— 
SABINO GarciA, Torrington, Wyo- 
ming. 
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IHE Twen- 
Ties Ses- 

sion of the 
International 
Labor Confer- 
ence convened 
in Geneva on 
June 4. Forty- 
eight countries 
sent delegations, 
totaling 389 
members, mak- 
ing the Session 
one of the best 
attended in the history of the Organi- 
zation. The Session elected as presi- 
dent Dr. C. V. Bramsnaes, gover- 
nor of the Bank of Denmark and 
for fourteen years a typographical 
worker. John G. Winant, chairman 
of the delegation of the United 
States, was elected one of the three 
vice-presidents of the Session. 

On behalf of the United States 
Government, Mr. Wi.uant and Miss 
Frieda Miller have submitted to the 
Session three resolutions. One, asks 
the I. L. O. to investigate technologi- 
cal unemployment and to indicate the 
measures which might be taken, na- 
tionally and internationally, to ensure 
security of workers; a second, pro- 
poses that the I. L. O. shall consider 
international guarantees of collective 
bargaining; and the third, asks the 
I. L. O. to renew its silicosis inquiry 
so as to propose an international pro- 
gram for diagnosis, prevention and 
compensation. These resolutions 
mark an extension of activity, initi- 


International 


*New York Times, June 5, 1936, 1435. 





ative and lead- 
ership on the 
part of the 
United States 
in the Interna- 
tional Labor 
Organization. 

The annual 
report of the 
Director of the 
I. L. O. to the 
Conference con- 
tained many 
striking refer- 
ences to the world-wide economic situ- 
ation. While world-wide employ- 
ment has increased on the whole as 
compared with last year, the Direc- 
tor made it clear, as indeed the 
I. L. O.’s quarterly statistics on em- 
ployment released in March made 
clear,? the increase was relatively 
slight and still leaves many millions 
of men unemployed. The causes as- 
signed by the Director to this slow 
re-assorption of workers into produc- 
tion were: tariffs, wars and threats 
of wars, which continue to stifle 
trade, long hours, maldistribution of 
gold, monetary uncertainties, tech- 
nological changes, and a lagging of 
purchasing power and wages behind 
rising prices and profits.® 

Such causes raise the question of 
what the I. L. O. can do to correct 
the situation. The increase of stable 
employment is one of the objects of 
the I. L. O. Its action to date, inso- 
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* American Federationist, Vol. 43, No. 5 (May 
1936), p. 513. 

* Press releases of the Director’s Report, issued 
by the I. L. O. 
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far as the above-named causes of con- 
tinuing unemployment are concerned, 
has been limited to reducing hours 
and investigating the possibility of 
international agreement on wages. 
The other causes of unemployment 
are important ones, and perhaps, con- 
sidering the present situation, even 
more important than those two on 
which the I, L. O. has been hereto- 
fore engaged. The question of what 
the I. L. O. can do about tariffs, about 
war, about monetary disturbances, 
and the like, has become a real and 
serious question. 

On the subject of tariffs and other 
impediments to world trade, the Di- 
rector pointed out that the volume of 
international trade has shown little 
improvement in the course of the 
year. On the subject of war, the Di- 
rector stated: “At the moment of 
writing, Europe once more stands at 
a turning point of its fate. The same 
may be true of Asia. Should another 
outbreak of violence occur in either 
region, the hopes of any real pros- 
perity would be effectually destroyed 
for this generation, even if the pres- 
ent fabric of civilization survived. 
No doubt the underlying causes which 
have brought the world once more 
face to face with disaster are largely 
to be found in the deep-seated flaws 
in the economic structure, which were 
created or intolerably aggravated by 
the World War.” * Continuing on 
the same subject, the Director said: 
“In so far as industrial prosperity is 
founded on warlike preparation, it is 
not only sinister but hollow and un- 
real. The manufacture of arms adds 
nothing to national wealth. As a 
form of national expenditure it is 


“New York Times, May 22, 1936, 1%. 
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sterile and unproductive. . . . Lastly, 
intensive competition in armaments 
inevitably produces a state of sup- 
pressed alarm and anxiety every- 
where, which checks the expansion of 
healthy trade and of capital invest- 
ment and thus further blocks the path 
of normal recovery.” ° 

The Session convened in Geneva 
amid demonstrations of labor unrest 
in a number of countries. In France, 
workers in automobile, aviation and 
armament factories struck on May 26 
for the 40-hour week with 48-hour 
pay, union recognition and holidays 
with double pay.*° The strike spread 
rapidly to the chemical, foodstuff, 
building, automobile transport, laun- 
dry and paper industries until it was 
reported to have involved some 
1,000,000 workers.” In Spain, work- 
ers employed in Madrid hotels, res- 
taurants and cafes threatened to 
strike for a closed shop.* In Bel- 
gium, a strike of Antwerp longshore- 
men on June 3 spread to include ship 
painters and repairmen in the same 
port and threatened to include dock 
workers in Ghent and to spread to 
workers in Charleroi and Liege.’ 
Labor leaders in the Philippines 
talked of a general strike to enforce 
acceptance of their demands for a 
standardized wage of 85 cents a day 
in Manila and 65 cents a day in the 


°Press release of the I. L. O., dated May 21, 
1936. 

° New York Times, May 28, 1936, 8:2. 

* Ibid, June 7, 1936, 1:1. The strike was settled 
on June 7, upon the assurance of Premier Leon 
Blum that he would immediately introduce legis- 
lation which would establish the 40-hour week in 
French industry and commerce, holidays with 
pay, and collective bargaining. A wage increase 
was also obtained by the workers in their settle- 
ment with their employers. Ibid, June 8, 1936, 
133. 

* Ibid, May 25, 1936, 10:2. 

* Ibid, June 4, 1936, 14:6; June 8, 1936, 11:2. 
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provinces.*° Even from Germany, 
where trade unions have been out- 
lawed by Hitler, came news of reviv- 
ing trade union activity because of 
the poverty and unemployment of 
German workers caused by the short- 
age of raw materials.” 

In the United States itself, the situ- 
ation was not unlike that of a year 
ago. The United States delegation 
to the Ninteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference was on 
the high seas, bound for the Con- 
ference, when the Supreme Court ren- 
dered its N. R. A. decision. This 
year, two days before the delegation 
sailed, the Supreme Court declared 
the Guffey Coal Conservation Act 
unconstitutional. On June 1, three 
days before the opening of the Ses- 
sion, the Supreme Court declared 
invalid the New York minimum wage 
statute. Such a situation raises the 
question of how the United States 
may continue to collaborate effectively 
with the I. L. O. in its many pro- 
grams of labor law. 


Collective Bargaining 


The work of the International La- 
bor Organization in developing guar- 
antees of collective bargaining has 
been very modest. The only Con- 
vention which has been developed 
on the subject is Convention No. 11, 
adopted 1921, effective May 26, 
1928, and ratified by Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Norway, Poland, 


® Ibid, June 8, 1936, 11:2. 
" Ibid, June 2, 1936, 12:2. 
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Rumania, Spain, Sweden and Urv- 
guay. This Convention simply obli- 
gates the ratifying governments to 
see that agricultural workers are ac- 
corded the same rights to organize 
as are accorded industrial workers. 
There is no Convention, however, 
which says what rights to organize 
industrial workers shall be accorded. 
With the active support of the 
United States, the Governing Body 
at its June session voted to consider 
the question of assuring freedom of 
association for workers. William 
Rice, Jr., United States Government 
delegate, and Emile Rieve, United 
States workers’ delegate, spoke in 
favor of such a move. The vote was 
19 to 7. The opposing votes were 
cast by members of the employers’ 
group in the Governing Body.** One 
of the three resolutions submitted by 
the United States delegation to the 
Conference dealt with this subject. 
Such a move, while modest in its 
beginnings, has interest in view of 
the fact that it is the first attempt at 
international cooperation to meet the 
renewed efforts by employers in every 
quarter of the civilized world, where 
working people are endeavoring to 
unite, to resist the labor union and 
deprive the worker of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
The struggle in the United States has 
its counterpart in France, in Ger- 
many, in Japan, in Mexico, in Chile, 
in Spain, and elsewhere. Across na- 
tional frontiers labor can and must 
unite in defense of its fundamental 
right to organize. The consideration 
of the subject by the Governing Body 
comes at a critical time. Just as na- 
tional union among workers has been 


* Ibid, June 3, 1936, 10:3. 
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a source of strength in days gone by, 
so will international cooperation give 
increased strength today and in the 
days to come, and such strength is 
needed if labor all over the world is 
to resist the threats which are made 
to its right to organize and bargain 
collectively. 


Reduction of Hours in Iron and Steel 


Among the industries to which the 
Conference is now considering apply- 
ing the 40-hour week is the iron and 
steel industry. There is hardly any 
industry which is more important 
than this. Five countries are the 
principal producers: France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the United 
States, and the U. S. S. R. Some 
million and a half workers are em- 
ployed. Instability of markets and 
mechanisation has caused unemploy- 
ment to reach a high level in the in- 
dustry. In a number of countries, 
the 40-hour week has already been 
applied to the industry, including 
Italy, Spain, the United States and 
the U.S. S. R. Australia and Great 
Britain have applied the 40-hour 
week to certain categories of work- 
ers in the industry. 

A study of the industry reveals 
that it is highly concentrated. It is 
carried on in each country by a rela- 
tively small number of concerns. The 
question of competition between 
large and small concerns can be said 
to be almost non-existent. In most 
countries, the employers and workers 
are organized, both nationally and 
internally. Such factors favor the 
application of an international agree- 
ment reducing hours of work in 
this industry; and it is hoped that the 
present Session of the Conference 
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will adopt the proposed Convention 
with such modifications as will make it 
properly an unemployment measure. 


Reduction of Hours in the Coal 
Industry 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring the Guffey 
Coal Conservation Act unconstitu- 
tional makes the discussion of the 
proposed Coal Convention at this 
year’s Session of the Conference of 
especial importance to American 
miners. It has already been estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court itself 
that the Federal Government may, 
by treaty, regulate what it does not 
have the power to regulate under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution; 
and if the Court adheres to the prin- 
ciple declared in Missouri v. Holland, 
it may well be that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can accomplish in the coal 
industry by an international labor 
Convention what it has not been able 
to accomplish by act of Congress. 

The I. L. O. has been compelled 
to act by conditions in the coal indus- 
try which have long existed. The in- 
dustry has been depressed for years. 
Its difficulties preceded the world- 
wide depression. The better utilisa- 
tion of coal and its replacement by 
other sources of power have been 
factors contributing to the loss of 
markets which have made unemploy- 
ment acute in the industry. Improve- 
ment in methods of production have 
continued regardless of the industry’s 
plight and the depression. In French 
coal mines in the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais Departments, from Septem- 
ber, 1933, to September, 1934, the 
average daily output increased by 
2% percent, while the working force 
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decreased by 6 percent. In Belgium 
(the Southern area), the average 
daily output per miner increased from 
731 to 1,060 kg. in the period 1913 
to 1934; and in Poland, the increase 
was from 1,710 to 2,610 kg. in the 
same period. 

The situation of the coal industry 
has been discussed by the I. L. O. be- 
fore. Hours Conventions were 
adopted on those occasions also. 
Convention No. 31, adopted in 1931, 
applied a 734-hour day to the indus- 
try. This was revised in 1935, in- 
creasing the daily limitation to 7% 
hours. 

This industry presents a practical 
illustration of the complexity of the 
employment problems which are com- 
ing before the International Labor 
Conference. It presents anew the 


question which is becoming more and 


more insistent: to what extent can 
the I. L. O. reach the causes of un- 
employment and to what extent is it 
limited to dealing simply with symp- 
toms? If the coal industry is to be 
rehabilitated and the employment 
situation corrected, it is obvious that 
a reduction of working hours is not 
by any means all that is required. 


Reduction of Hours in Building 
Industry 


Reduction of hours in the building 
and contracting industry is also being 
discussed at the Conference this year. 
This industry was selected as proper 
for a 40-hour week Convention be- 
cause of its importance. The indus- 
try gives employment to a very great 
number of workers, almost 13 mil- 
lion wage earners in 20 countries. 
Unemployment in the industry, dur- 
ing recent years especially, has been 
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severe. In December 1935, the pro- 
portion of unemployed in it varied, 
according to countries, from 17 to 
60 percent. On June 1, 1935, which 
is usually the height of the season of 
the industry in the northern hemis- 
phere, unemployment exceeded 15 
percent in several countries and rose 
to 50 percent in the United States. 

Technical progress has influenced 
the situation of unemployment in the 
industry. The substitution of cement 
for brick and stone, of metal for 
wood in window frames, the stand- 
ardization of inside fittings, the use 
of steel framework for buildings, the 
use of mechanical shovels and pneu- 
matic drills, and of new materials 
for roads, have contributed every- 
where through the world to a de- 
rangement of employment and to an 
increase of unemployment, while at 
the same time promising to make 
seasonal variations possibly less im- 
portant in the future. It was felt 
by the I. L. O. that a reduction of 
the individual working hours would 
alleviate unemployment by allowing 
a larger number of workers to be en- 
gaged, the more so, since a large 
proportion of workers in the industry 
do not need special training. 


Indian Jute Mills 


The working conditions of textile 
mills in the backward countries con- 
stitute a serious problem in the way 
of international agreement on a tex- 
tile Convention. This year’s Confer- 
ence is discussing the proposal to 
adopt a textile Convention reducing 
to 40 the hours worked per week in 
textile mills. The government and 
employers’ representatives from the 
backward countries are likely to in- 
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terpose the “special conditions” exist- 
ing in their countries which entitle 
them to worse labor standards than 
those upon which the more advanced 
countries are willing to agree. Par- 
ticularly is this likely to happen in 
the textile discussion. 

An examination of the hours 
actually worked in the textile industry 
in certain of the backward countries 
reveals, however, that such hours are 
not greatly out of line with the legis- 
lative standards in the more advanced 
countries. In Indian jute mills, for 
instance, as the result of voluntary 
agreement between the members of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, an 
employers’ group, hours of work 
were reduced in 1935 to 40 a week.” 
Low prices exerted pressure on the 
manufacturers to increase produc- 
tion.** It was believed that a return 
to the 50 or 60 hour week would 
make possible an increase in produc- 
tion of about 30 percent, or 30,000,- 
000 yards per month; and apparently 
with this in mind, a group of recalci- 
trant mills—some 13 in number— 
withdrew from the 40-hour agree- 


8 Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile 


Industry (Blue-Gray Report), International 
Labor Conference, 2oth Session, Report VII, pp. 
18, 35- 

™* New York Times, September 24, 1935, 34:33 
March 15, 1936, III, 9:2. 
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ment last November.” The remain- 
ing mills proposed to adhere to the 
agreement until April 1, 1936, the 
expiration date of the agreement. 
They later sought to invoke regula- 
tion of the hours in the industry by 
the Indian government, which re- 
fused.’® Further conferences with the 
recalcitrant mills have been held but 
without result, a proposal of a 48- 
hour week having been rejected by 
the recalcitrants.”’ 

There are no indications that the 
40-hour week in Indian jute mills 
proved impracticable. On the con- 
trary, it apparently was conceded to 
be a beneficial thing by the vast ma- 
jority of the industry. The workers 
delegates from India to recent Ses- 
sions of the International Labor Con- 
ference have urged that the excessive 
hours worked in Indian industry be 
reduced and brought more into line 
with Western standards, arguing that 
such hours were not competitively 
necessary. This would appear to be 
all the more true in the jute manv- 
facturing industry, in which India 
has an unsurpassable competitive ad- 
vantage. 

* Ibid, November 13, 1935, 32:2. 

** Ibid, December 29, 1935, III, 9:2. 

™ Ibid, March 15, 1936, III, 9:2. The latest 


report is not encouraging. Ibid, May 31, 1936, 
II, 16:5. 





PROGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM’ 


Unemployment Compensation 


the District of Columbia, have 
passed unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. These are Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, District of Columbia, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Rhode Island. 
Approximately seven and a half mil- 
lion workers are covered in these 14 
jurisdictions or a little over 40 per- 
cent of the total number who will be 
covered when every State has passed 
an unemployment compensation law. 
With the exception of Utah and 
South Carolina, all of these laws have 


F te District States, including 


been approved by the Social Security 


Board his means that employers 
in thése 12 States, subject to the Fed- 
etal excise tax on employers of 8 or 
more established by the Social Secur- 
ity Act, may get credit, up to 90 per- 
cent of that tax, for contributions 
made to their State unemployment 
compensation fund for employment 
as defined for the purposes of the Fed- 
eral tax. 

States with approved laws which 
meet specified requirements for ad- 
ministration receive Federal grants 
to meet all proper administration ex- 
penses. For the quarter ending 
March 31, the Federal allotment for 
such purposes was $351,349.87. For 
the quarter ending June 30, the Fed- 
eral allotment, thus far, amounts to 


$570,576.57. 


*Summary as of June 15, 1936. 


Old-Age Benefits 


In January, 1937, approximately 
26 million workers will be covered 
under the program of Federal old- 
age annuities provided for in the So- 
cial Security Act. Plans for making 
the enumeration of these 26 million 
persons are progressing. Details of 
procedure have not yet been per- 
fected. The Social Security Board is 
in the process of organizing person- 
nel in one hundred district offices, 


Public Assistance 


Thirty-five States, including the 
District of Columbia, are cooperat- 
ing in the program of public assist- 
ance to the needy aged, to the blind, 
and to dependent children. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of State officials, 
the total number of persons covered 
in these 35 States is 778,351. Thirty- 
two States have plans to take care of 
572,424 aged; 21 states have plans 
to take care of 21,124 blind; and 19 
States have plans to take care of 184,- 
803 dependent children. 

For the quarter ending March 31, 
the Federal allotment to States hav- 
ing plans for public assistance was 
$6,986,163. For the quarter ending 
June 30, the Federal Government 
has thus far authorized grants for 
public assistance amounting to $15,- 
747,840.81. Of this sum $14,111,- 
777-54, covers grants for aid to 
needy aged; $267,370.31 covers 
grants for aid to needy blind; and 
$1,368.692.96 covers grants for aid 
to dependent children. 
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"Tir s00% there are approximately 
7,500,000 workers covered by 
the 14 existing State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. Next Jan- 
uary about 26,000,000 workers will 
be included in the program of old-age 
annuities provided for in the Social 
Security Act. In addition, 35 States, 
including the District of Columbia, 
are cooperating in the program of 
public assistance to the needy aged, 
needy blind and dependent children. 
Of these, 32 States now have in op- 
eration plans which take care of 572,- 
424, needy aged; twenty-one States 
have plans to provide assistance to 
21,124 needy blind; and 19 States 
have plans to protect the welfare of 
184,803 dependent children. 

These facts reflect the scope of 
achievement of the Social Security 
program to date since its enactment 
into law on August 14, 1935. They 
make it evident that a broad attack 
upon economic and social insecurity 
has been inaugurated in the United 
States. The major portion of this 
program is designed to extend some 
measure of economic protection to 
wage-earners because wage-earners, 
more than any other group are ex- 
posed to the hazards of unemploy- 
ment and insecurity inherent in our 
economic system. 

It is clear that in order to derive a 
full measure of benefit from the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, 
workers must not only be familiar 
with the law but also keep up with 
the progress of its administration. 
The Social Security Board and other 
agencies administering the provisions 
of the Act, on the other hand, can- 


not fully appreciate the real prob- 
lems of individual workers without 
keeping in constant touch with the 
interests and reactions of workers at 
every step in the development of the 
program. It is the duty of trade 
unions, therefore, to keep in touch 
with the program and to make known 
to the agencies administering the 
Act the interests and problems of 
those for whose benefit the Act has 
been primarily designed. 

Beginning with this issue the 
American Federationist will publish 
every month a brief report on the 
progress of the program adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Board. 
We preface these monthly summaries 
with a brief explanatory statement of 
the provisions of the Act. 


What is Social Security? 


The significance of the Act may be 
best brought out by clearing up any 
doubt as to what is meant by the 
term “Social Security”. 

It was the yearning of people for 
security, in the broadest meaning of 
the word, the yearning for safety and 
assurance of necessities of living that 
has guided the material progress of 
mankind. Thus when we speak of 
security we generally mean freedom 
from danger, from risks and hazards 
that threaten our immediate life and 
we strive to safeguard our existence 
with enough protection against these 
hazards to acquire confidence of 
safety from them. 

In modern life the most serious 
hazards which threaten the security 
of our existence are economic haz- 
ards. They are the hazards that 
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threaten our income and therefore 
destroy our assurance of future well- 
being. It is the economic security 
therefore that our society must first 
achieve. This it can do by diminish- 
ing the hazards of poverty due to 
unemployment, of lost earning power 
in old age and the other hazards 
caused by ill health or by the neces- 
sary dependence of children, mothers 
and the aged who are unable to earn 
their own livelihood. 

But when we speak of social se- 
curity we mean more than the eco- 
nomic security of the individual. So- 
cial security aims to protect not only 
the individual who lives and works 
under the modern conditions of pro- 
duction but also the society itself 
from the hazards to which whole 
groups of society are especially ex- 
posed. It is a collective defense cre- 


ated by our society to safeguard it- 


self against such threats as mass un- 
employment and to extend protection 
to the weak and disabled who must 
depend for their welfare upon the so- 
ciety as a whole. The first lines of 
this defense are embodied in the So- 
cial Security law enacted last year. 


Unemployment Compensation 


By far the most important eco- 
nomic hazard to which the wage earn- 
ers as a group are subjected today is 
the hazard of unemployment. This 
is the economic risk to which the 
wage earners are exposed even in the 
years of their greatest productive ac- 
tivity. More than 85% of the in- 
come receiving population of the 
United States must work for their 
living and are exposed to this risk. 
To them no job means no income. 

To provide some measure of eco- 
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nomic security to those who are de- 
prived of their income through loss 
of jobs the Social Security Act pro- 
vides for the payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation for a limited 
period of time after the wage earn- 
er’s loss of employment. This un- 
employment compensation will be in 
the form of cash benefits which are 
to be paid workers when they are un- 
employed regardless of their means, 
provided they have held jobs for a 
certain period in the past. 

These unemployment benefits will 
be paid under a state plan adminis- 
tered by a_ state unemployment 
agency. The unemployment com- 
pensation program, which has been 
called a federal state cooperative 
program, depends upon state partici- 
pation for complete functioning. The 
Social Security Act itself does not es- 
tablish any unemployment compen- 
sation system. ‘The states are in- 
vited to enact laws for the compen- 
sation of their unemployed. While 
striving for uniformity the federal 
government does not require nor 
seek to force them to enact laws of 
any particular type. 

The provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act relating to unemployment 
compensation are very simple. An 
excise tax amounting to I percent of 
wages payable in 1936, 2 percent in 
1937, and 3 percent in 1938 and 
thereafter, is levied on all employ- 
ers of eight or more persons for 20 
weeks or more in a calendar year. 
Agricultural labor, domestic service 
in a private home, certain maritime 
employment, service in the employ of 
the United States Government or 
State governments, or their instru- 
mentalities or political subdivisions, 
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service performed for certain very 
close relatives, and for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, and 
educational institutions of a non- 
profit nature are exempted from this 
tax. Each employer may credit 
against this tax, up to 90 percent 
thereof, his contributions for employ- 
ment as defined in the Act to a State 
unemployment compensation law 
which has been approved by the So- 
cial Security Board. The Federal 
tax will bring money into the General 
Treasury, for the general purposes 
of the Federal Government. 

This means that a State which 
passes an unemployment compensa- 
tion law with the same definition of 
employment as the Federal Act, will 
be able to withdraw nine-tenths of 
this excise tax for its own unem- 
ployed, by collecting it as contribu- 
tions under its own law, rather than 
letting the Federal Government col- 
lect it as a tax. The administration 
of the State law will not cost the 
State anything, if such administration 
is efficient, for under the Social Se- 
curity Act the Federal Government 
stands ready to grant to the States 
sufficient amounts to pay all proper 
administrative expenses. Nor will 
the state which acts promplty be at 
any competitive disadvantage with 
other states, for the payrolls of em- 
ployers in states which do not act 
will be subject to the full federal tax. 

The success of the federal Social 
Security Act as a means of reducing 
the economic and social disturbances 
of unemployment will be dependent 
on the states. No unemployment 
compensation will be assured to the 
commercial or industrial worker un- 
til his state has an approved law. 
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Fourteen states have passed un- 
employment compensation laws. 
With the exception of two, which 
have not yet been submitted, all of 
these laws have been approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

The provisions of the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws vary with 
respective states. Generally speak- 
ing, unemployment benefits are fig- 
ured at 50 percent of the weekly 
wage, with $15 as a maximum. The 
maximum duration of benefits in 
most laws is 15 or 16 weeks a year. 


Old Age Benefits 


Even in times of prosperity about 
one-third of all persons sixty-five 
years of age and over must depend on 
others for support. In times of de- 
pression when older workers are 
among the first to be discharged and 
savings are soon wiped out, this pro- 
portion is much greater. The haz- 
ards of poverty or complete depen- 
dence in old age face a great majority 
of our wage earning population. 

The Social Security Act strives to 
protect old people against insecurity 
by following two plans. Under one 
plan the federal government guar- 
antees cash annuities to people over 
sixty-five in return for the payment 
of contributions from the income 
earned by them. The second plan 
attempts to encourage states to pro- 
vide assistance to the needy aged 
who are not covered by the first plan 
or who receive under it payments too 
small to live on. Only the former 
method of old age security will be 
discussed in this section. 

The old-age benefit plan of the 
Social Security Act is the only fea- 
ture of the statute which is entirely 
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Federal in character. With the ex- 
ception of a few occupations, among 
them agricultural labor, maritime 
service, domestic service in a private 
home and public employment, every 
wage earner who has not yet reached 
the age of sixty-five, may later be- 
come eligible for benefits. Upon re- 
tirement at the age of sixty-five, pro- 
viding the retirement comes not ear- 
lier than 1942 when old-age benefits 
go into effect, an eligible worker will 
receive a monthly benefit for the re- 
mainder of his life ranging from $10 
to $85 per month. The size of the 
benefit will depend upon the amount 
of wages which he has earned in 
covered employments subsequent to 
1936. Therefore, of two workers 


receiving the same wages during a 
year, the man who reaches the age 
of sixty-five in thirty years will be 
entitled to larger benefits than the 


one who reaches the retirement age 
in ten years, because the first man 
will have earned a much larger total 
sum after 1936. 

There are other features in the 
Federal annuity plan, among them 
provision for lump sum payments, 
likewise measured by wages earned, 
which will be paid to the estate of an 
eligible individual upon his death. 
These lump sum payments will begin 
in 1937. 

The Social Security Act levies 
three separate taxes which will bring 
revenue to the Federal Government. 
One of these, a tax on employers of 
eight or more, is already accruing and 
is described below. The other two 
do not begin to accrue until January 
1937. Beginning at that time, a 
worker will pay a Federal income tax 
of 1 percent of his wages up to 
$3,000 a year. The same tax rate 
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will apply up to 1940 when it will ad- 
vance by % of I percent every three 
years until it reaches 3 percent in 
1949. It remains 3 percent there- 
after. 

Also begininng next year, employ- 
ers will pay excise taxes on their pay- 
rolls, at the same rate as that paid by 
employees and with the same income 
limitations. That is, the tax starts 
at I percent in 1937 and advances to 
3 percent in 1949. It is paid on the 
wages of every worker on the pay- 
roll, but no tax is levied on that por- 
tion of a worker’s earnings which ex- 
ceed $3,000 a year. In other words, 
if a man makes $5,000 a year from 
one employer, he and his employer 
pay a tax on only $3,000. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Under the old-age benefit plan just 
discussed the federal government 
pays cash annuities to all aged work- 
ers who have contributed toward the 
cost of such annuities in the past. 
The workers receive these annuities 
as a matter of contractual right. In 
addition to this plan the Act provides 
for cash payment of pensions by 
states to needy people over sixty-five 
regardless of previous employment. 

To carry out the latter type of 
program a state may submit to the 
Social Security Board for approval 
its plan for old-age assistance. The 
Board is directed to approve plans 
which conform with certain require- 
ments regarding conditions for eligi- 
bility for old-age assistance, such as 
age, residence, and citizenship; and 
with requirements regarding state op- 
eration and standards of legislation 
and administration, intended to as- 
sure assistance to needy aged individ- 
uals without discrimination. 
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After the plan is approved, the 
state receives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment an amount equal to one-half 
the sum expended for old-age assist- 
ance by the state with respect to in- 
dividuals 65 years or older who are 
not inmates of public institutions. 
The Federal Government matches on 
a 50-50 basis every dollar spent by 
the state for old-age assistance, but 
does not contribute more than $15 
per month for an individual—thus 
making possible a combined federal- 
state monthly grant of $30 to an in- 
dividual. In addition the Federal 
Government pays the State an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the sum 
granted to the State which it may use 
for administration, assistance or for 
both purposes. 


Aid To The Blind 


In the past more than one-half the 
States have paid pensions to needy 
blind people. Under the Act a pro- 
vision is made to furnish financial as- 
sistance in the form of pensions to 
needy individuals who are blind. The 
Federal Government will not pay 
these pensions but will contribute to 
the States part of the cost. For this 
purpose the sum of $2,000,000 has 
been appropriated for the last five 
months of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, and a sufficient sum has been 
authorized thereafter. This sum is 
made available for making payments 
to states which have submitted and 
had approved by the Social Security 
Board state plans for aid to the blind. 
The Federal Government grants an 
amount equal to one-half the total 
sum expended under the state plan 
with respect to each individual who is 
blind and is not an inmate of a pub- 
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lic institution. This federal aid is 
limited to $15 per month. An addi- 
tional 5 percent is paid to the state 
which may be used for administrative 
purposes, for assistance, or for both. 

The state receives these grants if 
its plans comply with standards pre- 
scribed by the Social Security Act, 
such as provision for financial parti- 
cipation by the State, designation of 
a single state agency to administer the 
plan, adequate methods of adminis- 
tration, and provision that no aid 
shall be furnished a blind individual 
while in receipt of old-age assistance. 


Aid To Dependent Children 


In its plan to provide security to 
children deprived of parent support 
the Federal Government once again 
confines itself to assisting the States 
on terms designed to improve the 
standards prevailing in the states. 
For this specific purpose of furnish- 
ing aid to dependent children $5,- 
000,000 has been appropriated for 
the last five months of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936 with a sufficient 
appropriation for the forthcoming 
years. 

Under the provisions of the Act 
the Federal Government pays to each 
State an amount equal to one-third 
of the sums expended under such an 
approved plan, but payment in ex- 
cess of $18 per month for the first 
child and $12 for each additional 
child in the same family is not 
counted in determining federal aid. 
In addition to the specified amount 
paid for each child, the Federal Gov- 
ernment allots a supplementary 5 per- 
cent which may be used for aid, ad- 
ministrative purposes or both. A 
“dependent child” may be defined 
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broadly as a child under the age of 
16 who has been deprived of parental 
support through death, absence, or 
incapacity of a parent and who is liv- 
ing in a private home maintained by 
immediate relatives. 


Health, Welfare and Vocational 
Training 


The provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act concerned with unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age benefits, 
and public assistance to needy aged, 
needy blind, and dependent children 
come under the jurisdiction of the So- 
cial Security Board. There are, in 
addition, several other provisions of 
the Act which deal with grants to 


states for approved health and wel- 
fare programs inaugurated or devel- 
oped by the states. Three of them, 
dealing with maternal and child 
health services, with aid to crippled 
children, and with child welfare serv- 
ice, come under the supervision of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
ot Labor. 

The Bureau of Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Treasury Department 
supervise the program of public 
health provided for in the Social 
Security Act. 

The vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram for those who are physically 
disabled is administered by the Office 
of Education in the Department of 
the Interior. 


TRIUMPHANT 


I love that face the best, 


That, lined and seared and scarred 


After the journey hard, 


Shows in each token of life’s awful test 
A sign of victory from the fields of pain; 
Tracings that prove it braved the stinging rain 


Undaunted, undismayed, 


Valiantly unafraid. 


Glad of its grief, yet glad now of its rest. 


I love that face the best. 


—CHARLES HANSON TowNE. 





WORK AND WEALTH 


A Modern Morality Play 
T° WorK AND WEALTH, a one act 


sketch, we have the simplest of 

ideas, simply told. Scarcely a 
play at all, in the sense that the usual 
dramatic conflict is missing, by per- 
sonifying work and wealth and the 
various attributes associated with 
them, it presents the well-known story 
of the injustice and the greed too 
often displayed by wealth. 

Making use of some seventeen 
characters—nine women and eight 
men—acted against a simple back- 
drop, and requiring from ten to 
twelve minutes of playing time, 
Work AND WEALTH is admirably 
adapted to amateur production. 


* * * * * 


At the rise of curtain, the scene is 
an open space crossed by two paths. 
One coming from the rear left of 
stage toward the center is bordered 
by bright-colored flowers and covered 
with green grass. The other path, 
coming from the rear right of stage 
and converging toward the flower- 
bordered path, is made of stone of 
all sizes. At the extreme left front 
of the stage stands a soft couch, piled 
high with pillows; at the extreme 
right is an unpainted stool. 

Wealth, in an evening gown and 
conspicuously decked with jewels, 


*This play is protected by copyright, which 
means that it cannot be used without permission. 
Should union groups wish to produce the play, 
royalty arrangements must be made directly with 
the Southern Summer School for Women Work- 
ers in Industry, 209 West Madison Street, Balti- 
more, Md. Copies of the complete play may be 
ordered from this organization. The price of a 
single copy is 25 cents. 


lolls on the couch. She yawns, pats 
her mouth, mutters “I’m so bored!” 
as Work, a slim girl in a worn ging- 
ham dress, comes slowly on stage, 
walking along the path of stone. 
W ork’s shoulders droop, her face is 
white with weariness. “I’m so 
tired!” she sighs, drawing an arm 
across her forehead. Wealth, look- 
ing up, wants to know who Work is. 

Work: (Sighing) ’'m Work. 

Wealth: (Looking at her curi- 
ously) Oh! ... Is it fun? I’m so 
bored! I want something new. 

Work: Fun? I’ve forgotten what 
that means. Or maybe I never knew. 
But I know I’m tired. 

Wealth: It must be fun to work 
and be tired. 

Work: Who are you? 


Wealth: (Proudly) My name is 
Wealth. 

Work and Wealth eye each other. 
“How lucky you are!” cries Work. 
“Lucky? I’m not lucky, I’m bored!” 
Wealth replies. 

Enter Machinery with clangs, roar, 


whistles. Machinery wears a cos- 
tume made to resemble iron piping, 
boiler and valves. It can be con- 
trived effectively from thin card- 
board covered with black paper, the 
whole costume put on somewhat in 
the manner of armor plate, with 
small round tubes covered with silver 
paper to resemble valves protruding 
at various parts. Wealth puts her 
hands to her ears. “What a horrible 
noise!”’ she cries. ‘What is it?” 
Work: What noise? Oh, that’s 
only machinery! I used to mind it, 
at first it nearly drove me crazy. But 
I guess it has worn me out so now 
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that I haven’t any strength left to 
hear it any more. 

Profits comes swaggering in, his 
hands and pockets stuffed full of bills. 
He is a large, stout person, his light 
vest covered with gold dollar signs. 
Now he goes up to Wealth and hands 
her great quantities of money. 
W ealth takes the bills carelessly, pay- 
ing no attention to Profits, still watch- 
ing Machinery in frightened fascina- 
tion. Work asks her the name of 
that finely-dressed gentleman. He 
looks like the president of the mill 
where she is employed. Wealth tells 
her he is. He runs all the mills. 
His name is Profits. He is useful, 
but an awful bore. 

Overwork comes hobbling in, lean- 
ing ona cane. Dressed in torn over- 
alls and a ragged shirt, he has a 
great hump on his back and is 
ghastly pale. Disease falters like a 
ghost a few steps behind Overwork. 
Disease is painfully thin, wearing a 
costume made of black crepe paper 
fitted to her body quite closely, and 
covered with strips of white paper to 
give the effect of a skeleton. The 
face is powdered dead white, with 
dark circles under the eyes, and a 
black hood or cap fits closely over 
her head. Overwork and Disease 
approach Work, who shrinks but 
does not move from where she is 
standing. 

Wealth: (Shuddering) Who are 
those awful looking wrecks? Do 
you know them? 

W ork: I know them too well. That 
is Overwork, and his sister Disease. 
He hangs around me most of the 
time. I can’t get rid of him, and his 
sister has been trying for years to 
get her claws into me. ; 

Enter Leisure and Book-Learning, 


side by side. Leisure is a luxuriously 
dressed woman. Book-Learning 
caricatures a college professor. He 
wears glasses and carries a heavy 
armful of books, one of which he is 
reading nearsightedly. Book-Learn- 
ing offers Wealth a book with a low 
bow, but she pushes it aside as Leis- 
ure urges her to take it. 

Wealth: (Petulantly) 1 don’t want 
it. You are too dry and dull, Book- 
Learning! Leave me at once and 
take your lady Leisure with you. 

Book-Learning backs away slowly, 
still holding out the book to Wealth. 
W ork says she would like to have the 
book, but Learning looks her over 
haughtily and turns away, as Leisure 
too gives Work a scornful glance. 
Wealth tells her not to mind; she 
couldn’t understand it, anyway. 

Here Ignorance comes in, and ap- 
proaches Work. Ignorance may be 
dressed either as a man or as a 
woman. The point is that he has a 
stupid stare and an empty grin. 

Work: (As Ignorance takes her 
arm) I suppose this fellow is the only 
one who will have anything to do 
with me. 

Pleasure and Health come skip- 
ping in, laughing and chattering. 
Pleasure is a gayly dressed young 
girl, with very red lips and cheeks. 
Health, too, is young and gay; she 
wears a white tennis dress and car- 
ries a racket. “How lovely they 
are!” cries Work. ‘What are their 
names?” 

Wealth: Pleasure and Health. 
Oh, they are all right in their places, 
but they’re awfully tiresome some- 
times! Health is such an old pest. 
She is always wanting me to do this 
and not to do that. And she quarrels 
frightfully with Pleasure. 
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As Work looks in timid envy at the 
laughing Pleasure and Health, Pov- 
erty approaches unseen down the 
rock-strewn path. Poverty is dressed 
all in black. She is tall, thin and very 
pale, and has a shawl thrown over 
her head and shoulders. Poverty 
approaches Work slowly and with 
bowed head, while along the flowered 
path at the opposite side of the stage 
Luxury, expensively overdressed and 
with head held high, goes toward 
W ealth and stands beside her couch. 
“What a poor, sad face!” says 
Wealth, as Poverty approaches 
W ork. 

Work: (Taking Poverty by the 
hand) This is my mother, Poverty. 

Wealth: (Taking Luxury by the 
hand) This is my sister, Luxury. 

Enter Wages, followed by Unem- 
ployment. Wages is small and shy. 
She appears slowly and unwillingly, 
and vanishes suddenly at intervals. 
Unemployment is a ragged fellow 
with sunken cheeks and hollow eyes. 
His shoes are torn and almost fall- 
ing off his feet. 

Work: (Going eagerly to meet 
Wages) Wave you something for 
me? (She stops when she sees Un- 
employment and steps backward. 
Wages drops a coin into Work’s 
hand and turns away. Work holds it 
up between thumb and forefinger.) 
Is that all you have for me, Wages? 

Wages nods and runs off quickly, 
as Unemployment comes forward 
threateningly. ‘What a ragged fel- 
low!” cries Wealth. “He is Unem- 
ployment,” Work explains. “I’m 
afraid to death of him.” Accident 
comes limping in. He has his arm in 
a sling and a bandage tied around 


his head, but otherwise is dressed 
like a worker. ‘Here comes another 
one I’m afraid of, too,” says Work, 
“His name is Accident.” 

Here Love enters, happily hum- 
ming a song. She is a pretty young 
girl in a soft summery dress. Love 
goes toward Wealth, smiling sweetly 
at her, but as the latter seems indif- 
ferent, Love turns toward Work. 
W ork smiles joyfully in response, but 
Poverty, Disease and Unemployment 
come menacingly toward Love, who 
turns back to stand beside Wealth. 

Suddenly Machinery begins to 
shake. His arms and legs go in spas- 
modic jerks. He steps behind Work 
and pushes her as she begins to walk 
wearily and with dejected step 
across the stage. Wealth drops neg- 
ligently down on the couch, Luxury 
sits on one side and fans her, Leisure 
sits at her feet, while Pleasure, 
Health and Love stand behind her 
couch. Profits rushes back and forth 
bringing Wealth great handfuls of 
bills which drop from Work as Ma- 
chinery pushes her. He strews them 
in her lap. Learning holds out a 
book. Love flits around Wealth and 
kisses her cheek. 

Meanwhile Poverty, Ignorance, 
Overwork, Disease, Unemployment 
and Accident hover on either side of 
Work as Machinery pushes her on. 
Putting their hands on one another’s 
shoulders, they fall into a chain gang 
step. Overwork cracks a whip and 
cries: “Faster! Faster!’ The line 
goes around in a circle, passing be- 
fore Wealth who lies propped up by 
pillows, looking on indifferently. 


CURTAIN 
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EMPLOYMENT GAINS AGAIN IN MAY 


ITH business activity only 

5.7 percent below normal in 

May 1936, 11,259,000 men 
and women were still without normal 
work in industry, according to the 
Federation estimate. Although em- 
ployment gains this spring have been 
striking, they have not been rapid 
enough to indicate that normal busi- 
ness or even business at the 1929 
level will give work to the millions 
still unemployed. 

Since January 1936, 1,585,000 
have found work at least temporarily 
in industry or agriculture; employ- 
ment in May 1936 was above May 


1935 by 1,715,000. The rise in busi- 
ness activity has been slightly greater 
this spring than it was in the spring of 
1929, and the number of jobs it 
created has equalled those created in 
the spring of 1929. During these 
first five months of 1936 the working 
population has increased by 197,000, 
and the reduction in our army of un- 
employed has amounted to 1,387,- 
000, from 12,646,000 in January to 
11,259,000 in May. 

The month of May probably 
marked the peak of the spring busy 
season in industry, but trade union 
reports indicate that employment 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed 6) 
June since 
1936 May! 
AiR TER. 9 oc isccccevcns 5 -— 5 
Baltimore, Md.............. II —16 
Birmingham, Ala............ 7 —20 
HEIs <0.050:00050000% 17 —10 
err ree 15 —17 
eer 16 —14 
Concmnats, Ohi0..... 2.040000 10 -13 
CPR SIMO. 5. 50K 050050 10 —15 
TE Rs 6s s0deccveces 8 -—1 
TIRE, BN ss 55500005005 Io — 6 
gS eee 15 —2 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 15 +19 
Milwaukee, Wis...........-- 10 +11 
Minneapolis, Minn........... i —30 
New York City, N. Y........ 21 —(a) 
SS er 6 —12 
Serer 33 + 3 
Philadelphia, Pa............. 22 +16 
Pitteburen, PA.......000.200% 14 — 6 
San Antonio, Tex...........- 6 — 6 
San Francisco, Calif.......... Ke) —4 
BE Ri. 0050550056 14 —7 
ee 8 — 5 
Washington, D, C........... 3 —25 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (-) time 
June since June since all 
1936 May! 1936 May' _ trades 
20 -11 4 —4 17 
22 -13 9 —I7 21 
12 —42 6 —13 17 
28 —16 13 — 4 23 
40 - 8 Io —23 17 
36 —14 II —14 24 
38 -% 4 —26 33 
20 —26 7 -7 26 
12 + 4 7 — 3 22 
15 = 25 9 -% 14 
49 “<4 9 —(a) 25 
20 —4 13 +36 26 
12 —2I1 Io +19 28 
10 —39 6 —26 19 
42 — § 18 +1 25 
31 —2I1 4 — 8 II 
68 +1 33 + 3 24 
36 —-5 21 +19 24 
3602~«C*~ 7 +3 ¥9 
19 —12 3 +(a) 16 
10 +9 10 — 6 16 
12 —27 14 —2 19 
—(a) 8 — 6 16 
14 —- 8 I —4I 7 


75% 
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gains have carried over into the first 
part of June. Weighted figures for 
the percent of membership unem- 
ployed show 12.8 percent in June 
(first half), 13.7 percent in May (re- 
vised), 15.1 percent in April and 
18.3 percent in May last year. 
Employment gains in May and 
June have been more striking in 
building than any other industry. 
Figures for the country as a whole 
show that employment increased by 





A. F. of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 
of Total 


Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 


Yearly Averages 


rer 1,864,000 Salar 

BN wivein ssi 4,770,000 14.5 a 
a 8,738,000 19.1 19 
eee 13,182,000 23.8 21 
ee 13,723,000 24.3 21 
ee 12, 364,000 20.9 24 
eee 12,208 ,c00 18.5 22 

Unemployment by Months 

1932 

January...... 11,926,000 23.1 19 
February..... 12,169,000 23.0 20 
March....... 12,387,000 22.5 20 
ee 12,519,000 22.8 21 
eee 13,004,000 22.8 22 
ere 13,373,000 23.6 21 
BR Siwac.ass 13,793,000 25.4 21 
August....... 13,968,000 25.1 21 
September.... 13,458,000 24.8 22 
October...... 13,415,000 23.9 22 
November.... 13,925,000 24.2 23 
December.... 14,240,000 24.9 22 
1933 

January...... 15,166,000 25.8 20 
February..... 15,319,000 26.0 20 
March. .....- 15,653,000 26.6 22 
. Serr 15,125,000 26.1 21 
See 14,615,000 25.8 20 
are 13,843,000 25.5 21 
ee 13,458,000 24.1 21 
ere 12,662,000 23.7 20 
September.... 11,854,000 22.4 21 
October...... 11,842,000 21.7 22 
November.... 12,374,000 22.0 22 
December.... 12,760,000 22.8 22 
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106,000 in May, making this month 
the highest May since 1931. Build- 
ing employment in May 1936 exceeds 
last year by 200,000. Trade union 
figures for June show continuing 
gains although not so large as May. 
In June this year 29 percent of the 
building trades membership were out 
of work compared to 51 percent in 
June last year. 

In spite of gains in employment 
this spring, about 5,000,000 are still 





A. F. of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 
of Total 


Unemployment Unemployed Part 


in U.S. (Weighted) Time 

1934 

January...... 13,382,000 22.6 23 
February..... 12,964,000 22.0 22 
March. ...... 12,420,000 21.3 22 
ee 12,004,000 20.7 23 
re 11,711,000 20.0 24 
MSs citicwers 11,714,000 19.6 24 
er 12,222,000 20.8 24 
ee 12, 362,000 21.6 24 
September.... 12,429,000 20.3 23 
October...... 12,213,000 20.0 2 
November.... 12,581,000 21.1 26 
December.... 12,359,000 21.2 2 
1935 

January...... 13,058,000 21.0 23 
February..... 12,764,000 20.0 22 
March....... 12,608 , C00 19.4 23 
See 12,379,000 18.7 22 
ee 12, 382,000 18.3 22 
ax cba 12, 389,000 18.5 2 
re 12,475,000 19.4 21 
a 12,219,000 18.4 23 
September.... 11,789,000 17.9 21 
October. ..... 11,449,000 17.3 21 
November.... 11,672,000 16.7 22 
December.... 11,397,000 16.9 22 
1936 

January...... 12,646,000 17.2 22 
February..... 12,570,000 16.7 21 
March... 12,183,000 16.2 21 
eee II, 503, 0008 og. 21 
ee 11,259, 000° 13.78 22 
See 12.8* 23 


* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 

















EMPLOYMENT GAINS AGAIN IN MAY 


dependent on public funds for their 
livelihood. In the month of May, 1936 
3,639,000 persons were employed 
on W. P. A. and P. W. A., supported 
by Federal funds, and in addition, 
relief rolls supported by cities and 
states are carrying close to 1,900,000 
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cases. The figure of 1,940,000 cases 
on relief in March is the latest now 
available. These figures are still close 
to this year’s peak month for relief 
and W. P. A., January, when 3,632,- 
000 were on W. P. A. and P. W. A., 
and 2,160,000 on relief. 


Record for Eight Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 an a a a a 9 «Io 9 10 13 3 
All Trades 1929 Ss tt % mm 8 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 12 
1930 20 22 21 21 20 2 22 22 21 21 22 23° «21 
1931 27 27 26 «225 425 25 26 2 26 26 27 30 26 
iyw2a@ 3S TOT TFT BRMR*BSHANA BH ZF 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 3 3t 31 29 «627 «28 629 BI 
1934 28 26 25 2 2 25 «+%28 2 25 «+2 25 27 =~ 26 
1935 26 2 22 #2 2 «+23 «#227 «2623 «6200 «6200 620 «(23 «(23 
1936 22 #22 at 18 #17 «16% 
Total 1928 36 39 «38 «32 #35 #+2 4 #%I9 «+2 % 2 23 = «27 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 34. i296 stg sSs6 18 OE 22 2B -3R_so28 
19390 38 43 #41 «40 «#37 «#037 «439 «639 «638 «638 «642 «645 =—40 
1931 gt 52 52 50 48 48 50 51 §2 53 54 59 §2 
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DiET AND PuysicAL EFFICIENCY. 
The influence of frequency of 
meals upon physical efficiency 
and industrial productivity. By 
Howard W. Haggard, M. D., and 
Leon A. Greenberg, Ph. D., of the 
Department of Applied Physio- 
logy in Yale University. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 
1935, 180 pp. Reviewed by Ethel 
M. Smith. 


Time and again it has been found 
that factory workers’ output varies 
with the hour of the day. It slows 
up in the last half of the morning 
and again in the afternoon. Indus- 
trial fatigue, we say. Some factories 
have a rest period to relieve the work- 
ers and keep up the production rate 
—or try to. 

But now come two men of science 
telling us that what we have been call- 
ing industrial fatigue may be not 
overworked muscles but shortage of 
energy to keep those muscles efficient. 
Energy is derived from food. The 
remedy therefore is not rest but food 
at the “rest” intervals to replenish 
the body’s supply of energy. Not 
a greater total amount of food per 
day than a well-fed individual nor- 
mally eats, but more installments of 
food. In short, five meals a day in- 
stead of three. 

Many a worker will accept that 
statement without argument. They 


know the value of a bite to eat in the 
middle of the morning, or at mid- 
afternoon, as a pick-me-up. And did 
not the British miners strike one time 
because their tea hour was threat- 
ened? 

The five-meal plan is proposed in 
a little book called ‘‘Diet and Physi- 
cal Efficiency: The influence of fre- 
quency of meals upon physical eff- 
ciency and industrial productivity,” 
by Howard W. Haggard, M. D., and 
Leon A. Greenberg, Ph. D., both of 
the Department of Applied Physi- 
ology in Yale University. These in- 
vestigators are authorities, not on in- 
dustrial problems, but on food and 
how the human body uses it—the sci- 
ence of nutrition. But where other 
investigators have been concerned 
with questions of what we should eat, 
how much and why, the question to 
which these Yale professors have ap- 
plied themselves is ““When?” They 
set out “to discover and formulate 
the principle of the best meal-time in- 
terval.” And as evidence that this 
element in nutrition is important they 
found, for one thing, that “on the 
same daily intake of food the indus- 
trial output of the factory operatives 
may be as much as 10 per cent greater 
under one meal-time arrangement 
than under another.” 

This finding resulted from. experi- 
ments carried on both in the labora- 
tory and under actual working con- 
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ditions in a factory making tennis 
shoes. The test operation in the 
factory was sewing together the can- 
vas parts of tops for the shoes, paid 
by ‘‘task and bonus.” The opera- 
tors were experienced girls and 
women; normally, most of them ate 
three meals a day. Some ate only 


two meals. During the experiments 
some ate five. Here are some of the 
records: 


Nine operators sewing shoe tops 
ate two meals a day, omitting break- 
fast. They made an hourly average 
rate during the four morning hours 
of 174, 166, 165, 156 shoes per hour 
—with a ten-minute rest period in 
the third hour or the morning but no 
rise in output thereafter. After lunch 
these operators made 195, 185, 166, 
172 shoes per hour. 

The output of sixteen operators 
who ate three meals a day was con- 
sistently higher during the morning 
than was the hourly average of the 
girls who had no breakfast. It was 
not much different after lunch. Seven 
operators on five meals a day, the 
extra meals coming during the third 
hour of the morning and afternoon 
respectively, made an average output 
of 193, 190, 187, 186 in the morning; 
195, 190, 183, 197 in the afternoon. 
In other words, their rate of produc- 
tion stood up pretty well throughout 
the day. 

To check these results another 
way, twenty operators were put on 
alternating schedules of three meals 
and five meals a day for two-week 
periods. Here, again, the output 
rose with the number of meals—175 
or 176 per hour on three meals a 
day, 192 or 194 on five meals a day. 
The output of a control group—an- 
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other twenty operators—on three 
meals a day varied only slightly dur- 
ing the same periods, and was almost 
6 per cent less than the experimental 
group on five meals per day. 

It is very convincing. So much so 
that we might be tempted to gallop 
off at once on a new hobby. In jus- 
tice to the authors of this book and 
to ourselves as possible beneficiaries 
of a new theory, it is worth while to 
consider it a bit and see just how far 
it applies. 

There is, of course, such a thing 
as muscular fatigue. The authors of 
this book are careful to distinguish 
between the effects of heavy manual 
labor, or the strenuous physical exer- 
tion of the athlete, and the so-called 
“industrial fatigue’ that goes with 
lighter but continuous repetitive ~~er- 
ations. Muscles do get tiredand J 
rest to restore them. It is the enect 
of relatively light work, where the 
exertion is not apparently great, that 
is studied here. Work which never- 
theless “takes something out of you,” 
and uses up energy. 

The fact is, the authors point out, 
that a great deal of energy is re- 
quired merely to keep alive. The or- 
dinary processes of life even during 
sleep, such as digestion, circulation of 
the blood, and so on, require more 
energy than is used in some sedentary 
occupations. An average size man, 
lying down and completely relaxed, 
uses about 80 calories of energy per 
hour. Sitting at rest he uses about 
100 calories. At a typewriter, he uses 
about 40 per cent more, or 140 cal- 
ories per hour. At carpentry, he 
uses about 250 calories. It takes hard 
labor, like sawing wood or digging, 
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for a man to use five times as much 
energy as he uses when sitting still. 

Any occupation, then, or even none, 
requires energy, and energy is derived 
from food. During the night, while 
there is a continuous outgo of energy 
to keep up the physiological processes 
of the body, there is no fresh supply 
of fuel to furnish energy. So the 
least efficient hours of the day are 
those before breakfast, after the 
longest interval between meals. The 
worker who goes to his job without 
breakfast does not turn out as much 
work as if he had breakfasted. The 
tests showed that. 

But even with breakfast, the fuel 
begins to give out before noon. A 
glass of milk and a piece of plain 
sponge cake will supply the energy 
with which to go on at practically 
even speed until lunch time. The tests 
showed that. 

On this showing, and bearing in 
mind that the authors do not suggest 
a more than a normal adequate food 
supply, but merely better distribu- 
tion of it through the day, it seems 
clear that the worker who already 
has plenty of food has everything to 
gain from spacing out his meals from 
three to five per day. Even the 
worker who is living on short rations 
would be better off by spacing them 
out. Certainly the workers who go 
without breakfast are doing them- 
selves mischief. The suggested new 
schedule of meals offers nothing but 
good, apparently, to the workers 
themselves from the standpoint of 
health, comfort, and efficiency. 

To the factory, according to the 
doctors, the five-meal program offers 
as much as IO per cent increase in 
production. It would require some 
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readjustments of the factory sched- 
ule, of course—meal periods in mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon. But 
nothing insurmountable if— 

Nothing insurmountable if this 
new “invention” is properly con- 
trolled. What Dr. Haggard and Dr. 
Greenberg propose is essentially a 
new technological development in in- 
dustry. If they are right about the 
increased production, that would re- 
sult from the five-meal schedule, here 
is indeed a paradox—for the workers’ 
better dietary habits, and conse- 
quently better health, vigor and pro- 
ductivity might conceivably reduce 
the number of jobs. 

On the other hand, if the doctors 
are right, here is another argument 
for the shorter work day and work 
week, If production increases with 
better-distributed diet of the work- 
ers, the greater efficiency that 
comes from better scheduled meal 
times can maintain production in a 
correspondingly shorter work time. 

As for that other highly important 
aspect of their proposal, the char- 
acter of the added meals, the authors 
leave that largely to the ingenuity 
of the housewife or whoever pro- 
vides the carried lunch, or to the 
worker who buys lunch wherever it 
may be had. In the experiments the 
extra lunches provided were milk and 
sponge cake, and the authors have 
elsewhere used milk and bananas. 
This combination could, of course, in 
some locations be varied by using 
other fruits, and instead of sweet 
milk, using buttermilk, or tomato 
juice and crackers. Or, with any 
beverage, a thin sandwich filled with 
peanut butter or cheese, or with chop- 
ped raw vegetables such as carrots, 














A FOOTNOTE TO FOLLY 


Such, according 


lettuce, or cabbage. 
to other authorities on diet,. would be 
desirable lunches. 

Drs. Haggard and Greenberg do 
say, however, that the extra meals 
should not consist of soft drinks, ice 
cream sodas, chocolate bars, or other 


sweets. Other nutritionists back 
them up in this, for it is well known 
that sweets eaten during the third 
hour of the morning, although they 
furnish energy, cut down the appetite 
for a substantial mid-day lunch and 
give a false sense of satisfaction. 
What is needed for the five-meal 
schedule is, for most workers, a new 
food plan to make sure of a balanced 
food intake. That means milk, vege- 
tables and fruits every day, as well 
as bread and meat, fats and sugars. 


A Footnote To FoLty, by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., N. Y. 1935. 407 pages, 
price $3. Reviewed by Marjorie 
R. Clark. 


No one as closely connected with 
the labor movement as Mrs. Vorse 
has been for many years, or as well 
known for her labor sympathies, can 
write a story of her life without 
arousing a great deal of interest 
among working people—and espe- 
cially among union members. If 
Mrs. Vorse’s book could be looked 
upon merely as her personal remi- 
niscences it would be highly enter- 
taining and interesting. However it 
cannot be considered in quite such 
a personal light, because the story she 
tells is made up of incidents in the 
national and international history of 
the “little people and their children.” 
Insofar as the book deals with con- 
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ditions in this country with which 
Mrs. Vorse was familiar, and with 
which she had experience, it is her 
story of certain phases of the labor 
movement. It is well for the reader 
to remember, however, that it is not, 
and does not pretend to be, a general 
picture of what was happening in the 
labor movement in the years from 
1912 to 1921 or 1922, which is the 
period Mrs. Vorse covers in some 
detail. As a record of what Mrs. 
Vorse saw, and her reactions to what 
she saw in a number of strikes and 
lockouts, the book can be enjoyed 
and appreciated by members of the 
labor movement. 
Mrs. Vorse became interested in 
the problems of workers when she 
went to Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 
1912, to report on the Lawrence tex- 
tile strike. She herself describes the 
growth of that interest to the fact 
that she “got angry” and decided to 
“do something about it.” In the 
same mood of anger at the injustice 
and suffering of the workers she 
wrote the story of the strike of the 
metal miners in the Mesaba Range, 
Minnesota, in 1916, of the great steel 
strike of 1919, and of the lockout of 
members of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers unions in New York 
City in 1920. And her descriptions 
are very telling. The people are real 
and vital, their problems are those 
which striking workers face today. 
In this the book is impressive. When 
she describes children of strikers on 
the Mesaba Range, marching under 
banners which read “Our fathers 
strike for us,” “We are human 
beings,” “We want milk,” the reader 
sees these children and gets the full 
import of the strike upon them. But 
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one wishes that the book followed a 
clearer pattern, that it got closer to 
the real labor movement, that Mrs. 
Vorse had written more of labor 
than a description of what she saw 
in exciting and dramatic incidents. 

The range of Mrs. Vorse’s expe- 
rience is tremendous. She was in 
Europe before the war, and during 
the war, and in the postwar period 
and at all times traveled widely and 
observed much. She was at the Wom- 
en’s Peace Conference, at Ver- 
sailles, in the Balkans with the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration; in Russia 
during the famine of 1921. She saw 
this country in its war madness, in 
its depression of 1921 and 1922, and 
its prosperity of the twenties. It is 
regrettable that the story is not 
brought down to the present. One 
feels that Mrs. Vorse must have some 
very interesting stories of the present 
depression and of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

The book is roughly chronological 
in its organization, which means there 
is little continuity either in Mrs. 
Vorse’s story of her American or of 
her European experiences. This per- 
haps heightens Mrs. Vorse’s presen- 
tation of the period about which she 
writes as one of folly and futility, 
without design and without aim. The 
very lack of continuity in the book 
drives home its principal thesis which 
is that little if anything has been 
gained by all of the suffering and the 
struggle of the masses of the people, 
either nationally or internationally. 
The war and the period of suffering 
which inevitably follows war finds us 
ready, Mrs. Vorse believes, for an- 
other and perhaps greater war; a 
period of great struggle on the part 
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of workers in this country finds them 
just where they were in 1912, with 
little, if anything gained. Employ- 
ers are still determined to fight union 


organization; as steel companies 
fought the unions in 1919 they were 
prepared to fight them in 1934. 

It is a far from happy conclusion 
Mrs. Vorse reaches. The tone of the 
book is one of hopelessness, with a 
rather mystic prediction that the ma- 
chine will save us, that ultimately ‘‘we 
will listen to the voice of the ma- 
chines.” This conclusion is not elab- 
orated upon, and seems to have been 
reached without much regard to what 
has gone before, primarily because 
the author hesitates to accept her 
own dark conclusion. Before one ac- 
cepts Mrs. Vorse’s pessimism, how- 
ever, at least insofar as labor in this 
country is concerned, it is well to re- 
member that she has not followed the 
story of labor during the events of 
the past ten years and that labor may, 
very rightly, claim to have made 
much progress in that time. Nor does 
one believe that Mrs. Vorse could 
have reached her conclusion if she 
had at any time considered the main 
stream of the labor movement, in 
the American Federation of Labor. 

One thing which stands out clearly 
from Mrs. Vorse’s European experi- 
ences is the danger which Fascist 
movements hold for labor organiza- 
tions. She shows us, graphically, an 
incident in the history of the labor 
unions in Italy, on the verge of Mus- 
solini’s seizure of power, when the 
unions were powerful and vigorous. 
Later we see those powerful unions 
destroyed by the Fascist movement. 

The reader cannot fail to be con- 
vinced of Mrs. Vorse’s sincere and 














LAWLESS JUDGES 


abiding interest in the working classes, 
their problems, and their efforts to 
solve those problems. 


LAWLEss JuDGEs, by Louis P. Gold- 
berg and Eleanore Levenson. The 
Rand School Press, New York. 
$2.50. Reviewed by Victor S. 
Yarros, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


This timely, important and coura- 
geous book has not had “a good 
press.” Even reviewers in liberal 
journals dwelt on its alleged or actual 
shortcomings and failed to empha- 
size its high merits. 

It is, in the main, a straightfor- 
ward and accurate account of the 
facts in relation to judicial interpre- 
tation (and misinterpretation) of the 
law under the influence, not always 
conscious, of class and economic bias. 
The facts speak for themselves, and 
prove up to the hilt that judges of 
even the highest courts are prone to 
err, to stretch the law, to make law, 
in behalf of those dominant interests 
and groups with which they were as- 
sociated as lawyers prior to their ele- 
vation to the bench, and which paid 
them generous fees. 

Numerous decisions in injunction 
and contempt cases, in social-welfare 
cases, in cases involving race, reli- 
gious and sectional prejudices, are 
cited in which the courts have pro- 
tected vested rights, privileges and 
corporate tyranny, and trampled up- 
on the rights of minorities and indi- 
viduals in revolt against injustice. 

The title of the book, it should be 
stated frankly, is unfortunate and 
somewhat misleading. To the lay 
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public, lawlessness implies wilful and 
criminal violation of law. Few 
judges are deliberate lawbreakers. 
The truth to stress and bring 
home to the people is that the judi- 
cial veto is applied, in most cases, 
under the influence of bias, habit, 
class association, sympathy with 
wealth and power, anti-social envi- 
ronments, antiquated doctrines. 

Judicial isolation or insulation is a 
myth. Judges are very human and 
decide so-called legal issues at the 
dictates of their general philosophy 
of life, their economic and political 
notions. This being natural and in- 
evitable, the power to kill legislation 
should be drastically limited and Con- 
gress enabled to pass needed and 
sound legislation. 

The authors oppose mere limita- 
tion, and insist on totally depriving 
the judiciary of the veto. For the 
present, this is counsel of perfection. 
To require unanimity, or a majority 
of five, where the decision invalidates 
a law, would be sufficient, at least as 
a beginning. To demand too much 
is to lose all. 

The chapter on lawless trials is 
depressing and shocking. It is a 
crushing indictment of lower-court 
judges whose conduct on the bench 
is scandalous and inexcusable. It 
strongly re-enforces the argument for 
proper steps to limit the authority 
of courts to annul progressive legisla- 
tion. 

The book carries an admirable and 
weighty introduction by Prof. Morris 
R. Cohen, a distinguished philoso- 
pher and fearless humanist. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—The building of concrete gut- 
ters for sidewalks, general street and road work 
gives employment to a large number of labor- 
ers. Industries are laying off workers. The 
lumber industries at Jasper are trying to 


lengthen hours and cut wages and as a protest” 


against it a strike of two months’ duration has 
been in force by these workers. Efforts are 
being made to organize filling station attend- 
ants. The lumber mills here and the textile 
mills at Winfield object to their employees or- 
ganizing to bargain collectively. The Alabama 
Fuel and Iron and the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Companies have company unions—JOHN LIL- 
LICH. 

Tuscaloosa.—Hod carriers and common labor- 
ers are organizing; some activity is being dis- 
played by retail clerks in organization. ‘The 
writer will start on the unionization of county 
and municipal employees. The Central Foundry 
Company has taken on a few experienced pipe 
molders and have increased their working week 
from five days to six—Mark M, FIsHER. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Cotton seed and some of the saw 
mills have closed and for that reason no attempt 
has been made at organization. With no in- 
come it is impossible to talk to men of organiz- 
ing and even when they work wages are so 
small that a week out of employment finds them 
flat broke. A few old employees were taken 
on at Pekins Wood Parts Auto Plant and the 
Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, the former 
plant working eight and ten hours and the lat- 
ter ten and more hours per day. We have 


* Data in this section taken from Organizers’ 
Reports for May. 
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plenty of cheap labor and skilled mechanics and 
not much work of any kind. A small Voca- 
tional Education Building has just been com- 
pleted by the WPA to be used in connection 
with high school education. There is nothing 
new developing. Even WPA and other jobs 
are about all worked up and about June 1 will 
see the last of the projects finished. What 
hundreds of skilled and common laborers will 
do the writer does not know at this writing — 
J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff.—Organization work is in prog- 
ress among bakery and confectionery workers, 
city employees, and office workers. All efforts 
are being placed behind the Wagner Ellen- 
bogen bills, otherwise WPA work only is going 
on in the building line—V, V, VAuGurT, 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—Nearly every organization affiliated 
with the Central Labor Council has an or- 
ganization campaign in progress. All are meet- 


ing with fairly good success. A Metal Trades 
Council has just recently been organized and 
is doing fine work. In the building trades all 
members are employed. The miscellaneous 
crafts are holding their own with very few addi- 
tional people being employed. No firms are 
increasing hours. A Central Labor Council 
was organized at Visalia, also cooks and wait- 
ers and bartenders’ union and a local of machin- 
ists. The writer further assisted in building up 
the membership of the other local unions.—C. E. 
Down. 

Modesto.—A Women’s Auxiliary has been 
formed. Teamsters and culinary workers have 
campaigns in progress. Our biggest difficulty 
is lack of funds for organizing purposes. The 
Borden Western Company is reported to have 
increased hours for certain employees. An or- 
ganization called “Association of Farmers of 
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California” is very active and intends to pre- 
vent any organization of farm workers. They 
are operating under the guise of fighting radi- 
cals and communists but in reality they are 
organized to fight organized labor. At pres- 
ent we have had no fight with them but the 
first truck load of fruit that a union driver 
refuses to haul will set off the fireworks. Labor 
in this valley is watching and hopes to be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency. We plan to help 
organize the underpaid poor farm worker.— 
C. C. NUNNALLY. 

San Bernardino.—Prospects are good for the 
organization of truck drivers. The Santa Fe 
Railroad and the Colton Portland Cement Com- 
pany are taking on workers but have increased 
the week to six days instead of five as formerly 
worked. Barbers have been successful in getting 
their cards back in the union houses.—LeEsTeErR F. 
HArrIs, 

San Pedro.—A charter has been applied for a 
union of building service employees and pros- 
pects are good for the formation of a news- 
boys’ local union. The Central Labor Union 
is getting in touch with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrieal Workers to organize 
inside workers of this craft. ‘Teamsters have 
had a little trouble in Long Beach. Ship caulk- 
ers and wood shop carpenters are on strike 
in five major boat yards. Some smaller yards 
have signed agreements.—GEORGE J. MADER. 

San Pedro.—Longshore, lumber, fishing and 
construction industries are taking on workers. 
None of our firms are increasing hours. Boat 
building shops are all on strike—the small shops 
have signed up but workers at five of the large 
ones are still on strike. Lumber yards are 
starting negotiations with employees for next 
year’s agreement.—CeEciL O. JOHNSON. 

Stockton.—Service station attendants, auto 
mechanics and machinists have organized. 
Farming industries, particularly the fruit, are 
taking on workers who have to work from nine 
to ten hours a day. Under the Federal Housing 
Plan quite a lot of building is going on. Unions 
of stove mounters and agricultural workers 
have been organized. Prospects are good for 
the unionization of machinists. Organized 
Labor in general is making good strides. The 
teamsters and truck drivers’ union has a mem- 
bership of over 500 with the possibility of in- 
creasing to 1,000. We have also been able to 
have wages increased and hours shortened. 
The working agreements which we have signed 
with the employers are the first ones to be signed 
in twenty years. A conference of agricultural 
workers will be held June 6 and 7, which the 
writer feels will be well attended, and with the 
possibility of organizing a large number.— 
S. A. PoMRANING. 
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Ventura.—Application has just been made for 
a charter for a new truck drivers’ union. Shortly 
we will have the butchers and retail clerks 
organized. Prospects are good for the organi- 
zation of barbers and culinary workers. Con- 
ditions in the building industry are improving. 
Retail stores in general have increased hours. 
Some of the better class stores still retain the 
same hours. Winning the strike on the new 
post office has aroused interest in unionism 
here.—W. O. SMITH. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—At the two meetings of the 
Trades and Labor Council there have been 
presented four new charters, three new Fed- 
eral Labor Unions and one of glove workers. 
Barbers have a man in the field organizing; 
molders report an increase in membership. The 
Union Label Committee is taking charge of the 
educational feature after the regular meeting 
on May 5. While there is some talk of the 
need of low-cost housing nothing is being done 
about it as yet. We recently had a case of a 
young man with very small earnings who was 
ordered by the Court to pay one-fifth of his 
earnings to support his father who was on re- 
lief. An appeal was taken by the Council and 
was upheld by the Appeal Court. The son 
was relieved of the order and the father re- 
stored to relief. This was clearly a case of un- 
reasonable compulsion where circumstances did 
not warrant it—W. E. StTusss. 


FLORIDA 


Miami.—The writer is attempting to organize 
the linemen in this district and the retail clerks 
of the Sears Roebuck Company but as usual I 
have the natural timidity of the subjects to 
contend with and this with the bullying attitude 
of the company officials is proving quite a handi- 
cap. No one is taking on new employees. To 
the contrary some are laying off workers for 
this is strictly a winter season town. There 
has been a slight building flurry which has 
taken up a little of the slack in the building 
crafts. We have a $2,000,000 negro housing 
project under way. This is being done by the 
Butler Construction Company. The Federal Re- 
Employment Bureau, with Mr. Bobo Dean, a 
notorious anti-union man at its head, has given 
us a little trouble with this job but Mr. Butler 
has endeavored to help us keep this a 100 per 
cent union job. If we had more contractors like 
him, our troubles would be nearly over. There 
is a workers education school here, but it is 
largely attended by union men. The Adminis- 
trator for Public Works tries to give the im- 
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pression that there is a shortage of skilled labor 
but ‘that is not so. Quite recently the plumbers 
put on a re-organizing campaign and they are 
now approximately 98 per cent organized in 
this district—W. C. JOHNSON. 

Pensacola——We have a union label drive 
under way and the organization of a ladies’ 
auxiliary. The U. S. Naval Air Station, the 
Virginia Engineering Company and the Coca- 
Cola Company are taking on workers. There 
is some construction of private homes under 
the Federal Housing Administration. No low 
housing projects started or planned. Pensacola 
has a permanent trade school with an enrol- 
ment of 550 people. Additional shop facilities 
are being added next year to improve the pres- 
ent program and to expand the work in the 
shop courses. Courses are offered in the build- 
ing and metal trades, drafting, shop mathema- 
tics, sign and commercial art and general con- 
tinuation and business courses. Foreman con- 
ferences are conducted with industrial organi- 
zations. Five conferences have been held in 
the last two years with an enrollment of 195 
men.—CHARLES L. HOLLEy. 

St. Petersburg—The writer is actively en- 
gaged in trying to organize the teachers and 
culinary workers. The dairy industry is in- 
creasing hours and cutting wages—this is due 
to chain competition. Cracker opposition to a 
negro housing project has hurt us materially. 
We have none but FHA work to help. Union 
label activity is beginning to be felt. The bar- 
bers’ union reaffiliated with the Central Labor 
Union, making all factional disputes buried and 
we are in a united condition for the first time 
in eleven years with a full quota at Central 
Labor Union meetings and politicians paying 
attention to our wants.—PHILIP A. MCMaAsTers 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Hod carriers and common labor- 
ers are making an extensive organizing cam- 
paign and are holding weekly educational meet- 


ings. Sheet metal workers, City Hospital Em- 
ployees and the old line building crafts are 
making good headway in their organization 
work. The Georgia Power Company and the 
building contractors are taking on additional 
workers—the latter are practically all employed. 
Some of the textile mills are working under a 
Pool System which has resulted in lower wages. 
Federal Housing is building a number of homes, 
but organized labor does not get a look in on 
this work as it is being handled in such a way 
by the lumber industries that unfair contrac- 
tors get over 90 per cent of the work. Car- 
penters have recently received from five to fif- 
teen cents per hour increase in wages. Since 
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their organization the hod carriers and common 
laborers are getting on the upward trend.— 
H. H. STEwarT. 


IDAHO 


Wallace.—Organization of metal miners has 
resulted in militant opposition from mine own- 
ers. They are hiring and firing faster than 
men can be lined up. Opposition from lumber 
interests against all organization is very strong. 
They have revived the 4-L Company Union 
because of interest shown in other organiza- 
tions. Mines are being flooded with men from 
Arizona and Missouri. Local miners cannot 
get a job. Mines Forest Service is doing all 
blister rust work this year at $44.00 per month 
with $8.00 out for board. The Trades Council 
is again planning to elect a full ticket at this 
Fall’s election —A. S, ERWIN. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—The sheet metal industries which 
are largely represented by Federal Labor 
Unions have added 20 per cent to their employ- 
ment rolls. The garment and kindred indus- 
tries whose employees are not organized includ- 
ing retail stores have added from eight to 
twenty hours to the work week. Carpenters 
have established examination classes owing to 
a temporary shortage. ‘The trial of the Richard 
Wilcox Mfg. Company vs. Federal Labor Union 
No. 18589 was successfully concluded and re- 
ferred to the National Labor Board for action. 
The issue involved was to determine who was 
entitled to representation —JOHN G. EsnorrrF. 

Carbondale.—Efforts will be made to organ- 
ize the teamsters and chauffeurs. The follow- 
ing unions have been reorganized—hod carriers, 
painters, carpenters, and garment workers and 
as a result membership increased from about 25 
in all crafts to approximately 500.—J. E. Hurt. 

East St. Louis.—The oil companies are leas- 
ing stations to employees to k2ep from paying 
the union scale of wages and working union 
hours, but we were lucky in getting a $5.00 
increase in pay and a closed shop agreement. 
Both the Standard and Shell Oil Companies 
are trying to increase hours but due to our 
strong organization the writer feels that this 
can be stopped.—FRrep OLps. 

Herrin.—Barbers have organized all beauty 
shops with the exception of one. The low wages 
paid on WPA work has started to have its ef- 
fect on our scale of wages to the public. This 
is especially true in the building line. The 
mines are working only about 50 per cent and 
at that only two days a week. Living costs 
have gone far above wages.—FreD S. MARTIN. 
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Springfield.—Splendid progress has been made 
in organizing the teamsters and chauffeurs dur- 
ing the past two months with the result that 
our local has grown from a membership of 25 
to 240. Business Agent H. E. Smith has con- 
tacted all contractors on city, county, state and 
Federal projects with very good results. The 
only difficulty encountered is where relief men 
are put on jobs. The building trades are en- 
joying a very substantial increase in work and 
with the $1,000,000 public school project pros- 
pects are bright for work during the summer. 
The Sangamo Meter Works have increased 
their force with more than 200 employees but 
are maintaining shorter hours in their large 
plant. Quite a number of citizens have taken 
advantage of the housing loan proposition and 
are making much needed improvements on their 
homes as well as business houses. Organized 
labor in Springfield for the first time in its his- 
tory stood solidly together on a non-partisan 
political platform and elected one of their mem- 
bers on the Board of Education. Printers are 
enjoying steady work and machine operators are 
at a premium, owing to a large centennial edi- 
tion to be issued next month by one of the local 
daily papers.—R. E. WoopMASEE. 

Waukegan.—We are finding our task very 
dificult in trying to organize the unorganized 
workers as they are either ignorant of organ- 


ized strength or else satisfied with their exist- 


ing condition. The Manufacturers Association 
combats us with propaganda through unfair 
local newspapers. The Oakes Products Cor- 
poration has increased working hours since the 
collapse of the NRA. The Major General Boles 
homestead project began about a month ago 
and the prevailing wage is being paid to me- 
chanics but they are only allowed to work so 
many hours a month. There is ne shortage of 
skilled workers here-—we have far more than 
we can take care of,—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart—Firemen and oilers in the shop 
crafts have moved to organize. Painters, brick- 
layers and carpenters are taking in new mem- 
bers. Foundries and machine shops are increas- 
ing working forces. Plating mills, factories and 
a few retail stores have increased hours. There 
is a strike on at the Ward Baking Company 
and through the efforts of our Central Labor 
Union it has become very hard for this Com- 
pany to sell their products here. Some large 
stores report “no sales” and the fine spirit of 
cooperation shown by the local labor movement 
is helping our cause.—B. BLoom. 

Fort Wayne.—Dry cleaners are reorganizing 
their union. Employers claim shortage of 
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skilled workers which is not true, but they have 
so far made no effort to start vocational proj- 
ects. Conditions are very good here in the 
building trades due to WPA jobs. All jobs are 
union in this county with former open shop 
contractors reaching agreements with unions. 
The General Electric Company and Interna- 
tional Harvester Company have increased work- 
ing hours.—ArRTHUR C. VIAT. 

Lafayette——Rubber workers, stationary engi- 
neers and beverage dispensers are organizing. 
The Brown Rubber Company formed an Em- 
ployees Benefit Association and discharged mem- 
bers of Local No. 53 of the Rubber Workers. 
This company was working four six-hour shifts 
and when the workers started to organize the 
Company went on three eight-hour shifts. This 
company is using coercion and intimidation of 
its employees in several different ways and 
we are getting statements on this case to pre- 
sent to the National Labor Board.—FRANk 
FOWLER. 

Marion.—A union of bartenders and culinary 
workers has been organized. We have one in- 
dustry that hired several young men and laid 
off the older men.—ALvIN BArReTT. 

South Bend.—We are perfecting the filling 
station attendants union soo per cent. Our 
main obstacle in the unionization of truck driv- 
ers is the employers threatening dismissal and 
stressing the unconstitutionality of the Wagner 
Act. Spies are intermingled in all lines inform- 
ing employers of any organizing. The Malle- 
able Steel Range Company is working long 
hours six days a week. If the applicant has a 
steady income money can be obtained for re- 
modeling and building of homes. The Ward 
Baking Company has employed guards under 
the supposed Pinkerton Detective Agency to 
guard strike breakers. A test is being made of 
the strength of Labor here in the strike of Local 
No. 207 of the Ward Baking Company. It is 
proving successful from Labor’s point of view 
because 185 stores have refused to handle Ward 
bread or cakes with the result that business 
men are beginning to realize the power of Labor 
if they are on the “Don’t Patronize List.”— 
STANTON A. SWEENEY. 

Sullivan —Common laborers have organized 
and have obtained a wage scale calling for 50 
cents an hour. Loading machines taking the 
place of hand loaders have caused mines to re- 
duce the working force—HvucH WILSON. 

Terre Haute.—Retail clerks are organizing 
and they are meeting with difficulties from the 
Merchants’ Association and city officials. More 
common laborers are being taken on in the 
building line. After a year’s fight we have 
signed one more lumber company. This leaves 
only one unfair in the city. Efforts are also be- 
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Putting All Their Bills In One Basket 


Enables Families With Small Incomes 
To Make The Grade 


Bad luck fell on them in threes 


as it usually does—hospital bill, 


Tom Harrigan’s overcoat stolen, 
his wife’s mother needed help. 
That took all the savings—and a 
dozen or more bills and debts 
piled up besides. 


Something had to be done—if 


possible. In another generation 
the only thing that could have 
been done would have been to 
humiliate one’s self before friends 
or relatives, or to fall in the 
clutches of the old-fashioned, un- 
principled money-bootlegger. 


But the Harrigans heard of 
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the modern way of “putting all 
their overdue bills in one bas- 
ket’’ and getting a fresh start at 
Household Finance. What saves 
the day for the Harrigans and 
thousands of small income fam- 
ilies annually is paying off em- 
barrassing accumulated bills with 
a loan which can be paid back 
over a long period. This gives 
people a breathing spell—gives 
them a chance to work without 
worrying. Paying back a House- 
hold Finance Loan is not too 


heavy a burden because a 


monthly installment on the prin- 


cipal, plus the monthly rate on 
unpaid balance, is usually less 
than 10% of the monthly income. 
This leaves most of the monthly 
income free for current needs. 
Household Finance goes fur- 
ther still in its constructive finan- 


cial service to American fam- 


ilies. Through its “Doctor of 
Family Finances” this company 
strives to help, educate, direct 
and encourage its customers to 
adopt scientific plans for home 
money management. Thousands 
find that these plans reduce their 
living costs 10 to 20 per cent-— 
enough to get many out of the 
financial rut permanently. 

If you would like to know just 
how much Household Finance 
means to the ‘‘Harrigans’”’ and 
the half-million families we serve 
annually, write for free samples 
of the pamphlets we distribute 


to the public. 
* 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


**Doctor of Family Finances’’ 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 
= 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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ing made to organize workers on road and 
building construction. A strike is on a job on 
state road 59 with the U. R. Price Construction 
Company. Each local union is working to have 
union label goods pushed and to increase the 
membership of their particular local—Ernest 
PHIPPS, 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville-—The greatest difficulty we have 
is to get the fear out of the workers that the 
employer will discharge them for unionizing— 
they all agree that organization is the only 
way to gain anything and yet they hold back 
because of fear of the employer. A general 
organizing campaign is in progress. Only a 
few of the stores have increased hours. Appli- 
cation for charter for hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes has been requested—THomMAs CROWE. 

Hutchinson.—Building trades have work about 
85 per cent of the time which is the best aver- 
age of employment for this class of workers 
in six years. Quite a number of individual 
homes are being built. The WPA has some 
educational projects. Local organizations are 
using every available means to hold use of 
convicts on state fair grounds to a minimum.— 
LeRoy PHILLIPS, 


KENTUCKY 


Wayland.—Several international unions have 
representatives in Eastern Kentucky and as a 
result new unions have been installed by the 
barbers and retail clerks. We have been told 
a shortage of stone masons is causing a hold 
up on some stone gymnasiums we planned to 
build—Nosie Hoses, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


South Hadley Falla—We are at last getting 
workers to really understand what organiza- 
tion means to them. Unions of milk wagon driv- 
ers and paper chemical workers have been 
formed. Paper makers work from 40 to 48 
hours a week and some of the textile mills and 
the Relyons Paper Pad Manufacturing Com- 
pany work from 40 to 45 hours a week. This 
latter company has cut wages from $14.00 to 
$11.25 per week and increased hours from 40 
to 48. The building trades can furnish all the 
skilled and semi-skilled help wanted. The strike 
at the Farr Alpaca Company between silk and 
rayon weavers and the thread workers is still 
in progress—MICHAEL J. MCLAIN. 

Marlboro—We are gradually getting back 
those members who were dropped on account 
of the depression and in addition a number 
of new ones who had never before belonged 





to any union. Shoe shops take on extra help 
when they get orders. All others are working 
with a curtailed force. There is absolutely 
no building under the housing project as we 
have a large number of houses and tenements 
on the market with only now then a sale or one 
being rented. There is no shortage of skilled 
workers in the crafts but a great shortage of 
jobs. Most of the shops here have been given 
a cut in wages. The reason given was that it 
was necessary for them to compete with other 
concerns in other cities in the same industry.— 
JoHN T. TUCKER. 

Springfield—There is a campaign on to or- 
ganize women needle workers in the dress, cot- 
ton goods, cloak and underwear shops of Spring- 
field, Chicopee and Holyoke. Employees are 
threatened with dismissal if they dare to join 
the union. Work is slack just now as it is be- 
tween seasons. Charney & Freed, manufac- 
turers of cloaks, are moving here from Red- 
bank, N. J., and we believe will sign with the 
union after they start up their business.—AL 
DRESSER. 

Worcester.—We are constantly striving to or- 
ganize new textile unions, auto mechanics and 
retail clerks. Spy agencies are buying out ac- 
tive workers. Our city ordinance forbidding 
the passing out of literature is a big draw back 
to our organization work. Arrest and fine fol- 
low the breaking of this ordinance. Some tex- 
tile mills are hiring help due to seasonal peak. 
Hours remain the same as under NRA except 
in unorganized trades, such as some retail stores, 
wire and steel mills. We have a project start- 
ing under Workers Education Bureau. A mass 
meeting was held May 17 for textile and wire 
workers,—JAMES E, CARLEN. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Despite the usual interference from 
employers we are trying organize workers in 
coke plants and general truck drivers. The 
building industry has shown the greatest gain 
in employment. There is no shortage of skilled 
workers that has come to the attention of the 
writer—E. D. McKInNon. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—There has been rapid organiza- 
tion of taxi drivers in all the cab companies, 
except the Brown and Terminal Companies. 
None of our industries are increasing hours at 
this time as they have just about gone the limit, 
nor are they taking on additional workers. St. 
Joseph is sending a large delegation to the 
State Federation of Labor Convention—Davip 
E. PAINTER. 
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“‘As Joan’s temperature is normal, may she get up today, Doctor?” 
“No, not yet. We want to avoid any possible later complications.” 


Prevent Serious A fier-effects 


Gye wise mother gets specific instruc- 
tions from her doctor and observes 
them carefully. She takes no needless 
chances. Weakened hearts, kidneys, lungs, 
defective hearing or eyesight and other 
physical impairments may result from many 
diseases. They are frequently more to be 
dreaded than the original ailment. 


Even a case of measles may be followed by 
serious consequences. Its many possible 
after-effects are the doctor’s chief concern. 
Attacks of measles may lead to abscesses of 
the ear or pneumonia. The kidneys may 
also suffer from overstrain, developing un- 
fortunate complications in later life. Or the 
eyes may be badly affected. 


Do not let your child, when just recover- 
ing from scarlet fever, get up and be active 
until the doctor says it is safe to do so. 


(HII 


necessary after the child is apparently well. 


Colds and whooping cough, too often 
lightly regarded, also require careful nurs- 
ing. Bronchitis, pneumonia and even tuber- 
culosis may follow such seemingly trivial 
ailments. 


Tonsillitis is a distressing ailment which 
should never be ignored. Repeated attacks 
of tonsillitis may lead to heart trouble in 
later years. But as a rule, if the tonsils re- 
ceive prompt attention, lasting damage is 
prevented. 


Two or three months after your child re- 
covers from illness, take him to the doctor 
for a health inventory to find out whether 
or not there are any later developments 
which require attention. 


You are welcome to any one or all of these 
Metropolitan booklets: “Measles,” 





“Scarlet Fever,” “Whooping Cough,” 
“Tonsils and Adenoids.”” Address Booklet 
Department 7-F-36, 


This is very important, because the heart 
and kidneys may be affected to some extent 
by scarlet fever. Careful nursing may be 
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Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER « ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board © 1936M.L.1.Co. President 
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NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Work in the building industry is 
picking up a little. The writer knows of no in- 
dustries now increasing hours but most of them 
did when the NRA went under. Where unions 
existed we were able to hold hours. We had 
a good housing project planned with the co- 
operation of the City Council, but the real estate 
sharks did not approve and met in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building and killed it. We 
won an increase in wages on WPA work. The 
Central Labor Union is putting on a flag day 
celebration with all civic and patriotic organi- 
zations cooperating.—BRITT Pryor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secausus.—Organization activities are going 
on among lady garment workers, bartenders and 
barbers. The local authorities interfere with 
picketing. Work has picked up slightly in the 
building Trades. Most firms increased hours 
after the collapse of the NRA. We have thou- 
sands of skilled workers unemployed. The an- 
nual Labor Institute at Rutgers starts June 11.— 
RoserT R, DOYLE. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—Several local unions connected with 
the paper industry for the St. Regis Paper Cor- 
poration renewed agreements on May 20 for an- 
other year.—JAY M. CLARKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—We are organizing a Labor’s 
Voters League. Most all textile plants in this 
section have gone on the ten-hour shift.—G. J. 
KENDALL. 

Durham.—General organizing work is in 
progress. Through improved machinery in the 
Erwin Mill card room, about 45 workers have 
lost their jobs. The Durham Cotton Mfg. Com- 
pany has started up again. Federal housing is 
about to get under way. It has the endorse- 
ment of the Central Labor Union and civic or- 
ganizations. There are some educational proj- 
ects under way which comes under WPA.— 
M. T. ELMore. 


OHIO 


Canton.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the sheet metal workers in the Eberhart Manu- 
facturing Company. Plasterers and an organi- 
zation of glass blowers employed in building 
tubes for Neon signs have been formed. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company is taking on 
workers. A vocational education project has 
been started by the Canton Federation of Labor. 
Further progress will be reported next month. 
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When the International Association of Ma- 
chinists won their trial for the establishment 
of collective bargaining with the Canton Stamp- 
ing and Enameling Company, this company dis- 
continued the services of members of Local No. 
812 and sent their work outside of the plant 
to a non-union shop. Th’) has resulted in a 
difficulty with Local Union No. 18506 which is 
also out and the plant is closed—Hewnry E. 
MakrTIN. 

Crooksville-——Continued contacts are being 
made with the unorganized groups in the vari- 
ous trades with a view toward organization— 
there is a probability that the painters and 
paperhangers union defunct for over seven 
years will be reorganized. None of our firms 
are increasing working forces. The central 
body held a successful Labor Institute under 
the auspices of the Workers Education Bureau 
and the Ohio State Federation of Labor.— 
James M. Waite. 

Lima.—Bartenders, waiters and waitresses, 
firemen and oilers are organizing. We have 
considerable trouble with intimidation and other 
methods usually used to keep employees from 
joining unions. The Lima Locomotive Com- 
pany is taking on additional workers and the 
Diesel Wemmer Gilbert Company have in- 
creased hours. Employers claim there is a 
shortage of skilled workers—ALFRED T. 
MurRPHY. 

Piqua.—Organization activities are on among 
textile and wood workers. The greatest diffi- 
culty is that workers fear loss of jobs if they 
join a labor union.—BERNARD A. HERzOc. 

Springfield—Vacancy in the office of secre- 
tary of the Trades and Labor Assembly, caused 
by the death of T. J. Creager, has been filled 
by the election of Morris C. Taylor, of the 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, who 
served in that capacity during the sickness of 
Secretary Creager. The decedent was a char- 
ter member of Springfield Typographical Union, 
a charter delegate at the founding of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor in 1884 (when it 
was known as the Ohio Trades anJ Labor As- 
sembly), and one of the founders of the Spring- 
field Trades and Labor Assembly. He had been 
a member of the Knights of Labor. Since 1890, 
until death, he was secretary of the assembly. 
For more than 50 years he was active in the 
local and state labor movements. He was a 
close friend of the late Samuel Gompers. The 
Springfield labor movement suffered a great 
loss in the death of Secretary Creager. Or- 
ganization work is being conducted by metal 
and building trades unions. Truck drivers and 
chauffeurs, and bartenders and culinary work- 
ers are increasing membership of their unions. 
Work continues to improve. For the first time 
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The Pride of Progress 


Never before in more than a century 
of service has our railroad stood so 
high in the esteem of the communi- 
ties that we serve. 


Modern equipment, designed to give 
new travel comfort to our passengers 
and better service to our shippers, is 
bringing us full return in apprecia- 
tion. 


Improved service, more convenient 
schedules and new records for depend- 
ability have earned the confidence of 
travelers and shippers. 


For all this we are grateful. It in- 
spires us to put forth renewed efforts 
—to do everything in our power to 
continue this record of progress—to 
gain and retain the confidence and 
good-will of the traveling and shipping 
public. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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in six years practically all building trades me- 
chanics are employed. In factories percentage 
of regularly employed workers is 95 per cent as 
compared to 1929. The shorter work week has 
done much to increase employment. Wage 
levels are lower because of the shorter week 
and lowered hourly rates for non-union work- 
ers. Real estate companies, building and loan 
associations and others are erecting new homes. 
None, so far, can be brought within the “low- 
cost”? housing classification. WPA and recrea- 
tional projects are providing employment for 
more than 2,000 workers in the city and county. 
The number of idle workers is still in excess 
of 3,000 in the city and county, or more than 
1o per cent. Work week hours continue to be 
increased in some industries. This caused a 
strike of unorganized metal polishers in the 
branch plant of the Toledo Auto Lite Company 
because it was accompanied by cut in piece- 
work prices. Through efforts of the Clark 
County Public Health League an extra tax levy 
was approved by voters at the May primary 
to provide needed funds for the County Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. Organized labor endorsed 
the levy and took leadership in the campaign. 
Public playgrounds are being developed to ade- 
quately provide recreational activities for chil- 
dren and adults. The labor movement pio- 
neered in this work and has continued its efforts 
for more than 30 years.—C. W. RICH. 
Youngstown.—Truck drivers, porters, jani- 
tors, window cleaners and stationary firemen 
are organizing. Company unions prevail in the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Repub- 
lic Iron and Steel Company and the United 
States Steel Company. There is quite an im- 
provement in the building trades and the forty- 
hour week prevails. The General Fire Proof- 
ing Company has the fifty-hour week and the 
Truscon Steel Company the forty-eight. Due 
to the indifference of the previous City Ad- 
ministration and opposition from a number of 
real estate companies, we lost a slum elimina- 
tion project. For many years the schools have 
had manual training, not due to shortage of 
skilled labor as far as the writer knows, but 
no real mechanics have been developed from 
this training, except sign painters. The carpen- 
ters’ union after a three weeks’ strike signed 
a closed shop agreement calling for an in- 
crease to $1.12%4 cents per hour to January, 
1937, and $1.20 from January, 1937, to March 
1, 1938. Butchers and bakers are still on strike 
with pickets on duty—Epwarp W. MILLER. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—While I have no new locals to re- 
port yet we are working to build up the mem- 
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bership of existing unions. The building and 
oil industries are taking on more men. Some 
new Government WPA projects are under way. 
Government representatives try to start new 
vocational schools. The hard rock miners are 
having a hearing before the Labor Relations 
Board at Miami May 21. Oil field workers are 
increasing in membership. Their national con- 
vention convenes at Tulsa, June 1.—G. E. War- 
REN. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton.—Ladies’ Garment Workers are con- 
ducting a drive to organize the garment trades 
with Organizer Grace Sardegna in charge. In 
some of the shops where a strike is in prog- 
ress, the police escort scabs to work, and strike 
pickets have been beaten by the police without 
cause. The International Fur Workers’ Union 
is also conducting an organization campaign, 
particularly in the Queens-Premiere shop on 
the South side. Police have been particularly 
brutal and have used the City Hall as a gather- 
ing place for scabs and have escorted them 
from the City Hall to the plant. The Mayor 
has sworn in ten extra policemen for strike duty. 
The fur industry has constantly increased hours 
until furriers work the longest hours in this lo- 
cality in the unorganized shops. Organized 
shops have union conditions as to hours and 
wages, etc. Workers education under the super- 
vision of the writer in Northapton County is 
making some progress. ‘The general adult edu- 
cation project under WPA is continuing to 
make progress —WALTER M. TRUMBULL. 

Homer City.—Have just organized a District 
Council of Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. 
One of the biggest difficulties I have to meet 
is the $2.00 initiation fee against a 10 cent initia- 
tion fee of the Pennsylvania Security League, a 
political organization, but which is claimed to be 
a union. We need a Federal Housing project 
here as the war time rent prices have ad- 
vanced instead of decreased, but all efforts so 
far have been in vain—Henry C. WAGNER. 

Montoursville—At present there is not much 
action along the organizing line. We meet 
with opposition in our efforts from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the daily press. Several 
of the industries are taking on workers. In 
Williamsport there is not much new to report. 
The flood of March made a lot of work for the 
building trades and as soon as they got started 
everyone was benefited by it—M. L. ELLison. 

Philadelphia.—The past several months has 
shown no improvement in the leather trade of 
this district. At this time when the glazed kid 
division should have no unemployment, it is be- 
coming worse. All workers are on part time 
work with exception of 75, out of a member- 
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ship of 812—112 .are working part time, with 


625 unemployed. The strike of the R. H. Foed=" 


erer plant still continues, going into the:sixth 
month with 600 loyal men and women: These 
strikers on December 13, 1935, refused to accept 
conditions engineered by an efficiency force— 
a speed up system with the.elimination of many 
workers and greater production of the workers 
retained, they refused:to accept such conditions 
and were refused -te-employment. Mr. Percy 
Foerderer refused to be interviewed by the 
representatives of local and International Union, 
conciliators of State or Federal departments, or 
to negotiate with Mayor Wilson of Philadel- 
phia. No violence had taken place, peaceful 
picketing was permitted and exercised. We 
have gained a victory through cur Regional La- 
bor Board and every point has been sustained 
by the National Labor Relations Board, but no 
publicity has been given these victories. Our 
International Union as well as our Local Union 
have and are- using all means possible to bring 
about a settlement to return these workers. We 
feel this strike to be a real educational feature 
for the unorganized workers of every trade, 
of how employers operate for selfish profit 
through an employed system that at this time 
should have Government regulation. Such 
men as Foerderer squawking of high tax bur- 


dens are directly responsible for such conditions, 
as the Government must increase taxes to deal 
out relief for workers put on the street by such 


unfair employers. No demand had been made 
for increased wages nor change of conditions 
that would increase any pay roll, the only de- 
mand being all be restored to work and be per- 
mitted to operate as union men and women. 
We feel the entire Country of workers should 
learn these facts to expose an employer in- 
humanly determined to thrust honest workers 
upon the support of public society —CHAs. GAR- 
GEL, 

Scranton—A very earnest attempt is being 
made in the needle trades to organize these 
workers both by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and by the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
Most of the employees fear discharge and are 
therefore timid of joining a union. The build- 
ing trades industry shows signs of revival and 
is absorbing a few workers. The needle trades 
have increased working hours without increas- 
ing wages. A building trades council has been 
formed and application will be made for char- 
ter. We are conducting a drive to bring all 
unions into the central body.—HENRyY SERAFINE. 

Scranton—With the help of the Central La- 
bor Union the organizer from the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union is launching 
a campaign to organize the workers in the 
needle trades. There is a strike on at one of 
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the independent movie theatres. Work in the 
building trades took a swift upturn with three 
new schools and some smaller buildings under 
construction. All union help is used on the 
$1,350,000 school projects—TuHomaAs F. Coyne, 

York.—We are still working to organize the 
textile workers, bartenders and other crafts of 
the catering industry. Fear and intimidation 
cause us much difficulty in our organization ef- 
forts. We are also confronted with the com- 
pany union and low wages. Most industries 
have increased hours to the limit—some work 
60 hours a week. None have the forty-hour 
week. The York Federation of Labor has 
started classes for workers education. Appli- 
cation has been made for a union of bartenders. 
A meeting was held, May 22, to elect officers 
for the Building Trades Council.—HERMAN 
STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney.—The textile workers are conducting 
an organization campaign, and are meeting with 
strong opposition from management. Four mills 
are on strike with no disposition on part of 
management to come to an agreement.—J. H. 
PALMER. 

Spartanburg.—Our open meetings every Sun- 
day night are well attended. The management 
is continually putting more work on employees, 
longer hours and in some cases cut the pay. The 
Chamber of Commerce is against low-cost hous- 
ing projects. We are fighting to have some 
good state labor laws enacted—Epwarp P. 
BERRY. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls.—Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the sheet metal workers. The building 
industry is employing all available skilled work- 
ers. We had a class in air conditioning which 
was well attended. Local carpenters have just 
celebrated their 35th anniversary. On Labor 
Day the printers will celebrate their soth anni- 
versary.—NELS OIE NoREM. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Efforts are being made to organize 
shoe workers, retail clerks and bakers. All 
seem to hesitate on account of fear of losing 
their jobs. Organized workers have held their 
hours but the unorganized have had their work- 
ing day increased without increase in pay. All 
building crafts are busy and foremen calling 
for more men. We have four Government jobs 
going in addition to a lot of local work.—W. I. 
CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City.—A local union of electricians 
has been organized. Other new organizations 
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under way are truck drivers, musicians and in 
addition an extensive campaign is under way 
to assist the textile workers in Elizabethton and 
Kingsport. A few scattering firms are taking 
on new employees. The Johnson City Central 
Labor Union has plans under way to begin pub- 
lication of our own newspaper beginning with 
the first week in September. All locals and 
members are cooperating in this undertaking.— 
W. G. Hart. 


TEXAS 


Waco.—I have a Federal Labor Union under 
way but am meeting with difficulties because of 
a defunct old union and some members with 
communistic tendencies. The Texas State Em- 
ployment Service reports that double the amount 
of people placed in March were given work in 
April—4,923 men and women were given work 
at prevailing wages, and an additional 2,518 
were placed on work progress projects, paying 
security wages. Plans are under way for the 
erection of a new jail at a cost of $200,000.— 
B. F. SHEAROD. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—An effort is being made to 
organize the retail clerks. The auto mechanics 


have been recently organized in a new machin- 
ists’ local union. They have a good organiza- 
tion. During the rush season union painters 
are working eight hours a day instead of the 
customary seven. According to information re- 
ceived from State Department of Vocational 
Training it appears that employers in the auto- 
mobile repair shops and some other shops are 
eager to obtain students trained in schools. A 
renewed interest in organization is apparent 
throughout the state. State Federation reports 
activities among laborers, retail clerks, chauf- 
feurs and auto mechanics. Some new unions 
have been formed recently and others are in 
process of formation—F. A. NOLLer. 

Salt Lake City—We are organizing the retail 
clerks and automotive mechanics. A few auto 
mechanics have been discharged for organiza- 
tion activities and the National Labor Relations 
Board has denied any relief. Public works 
projects have given some increase of employ- 
ment to the building tradesmen especially to the 
chauffeurs, truck drivers and laborers. There 
is also some increase in employment of agri- 
cultural workers, especially in the beet fields. 
We have no definite information of industries 
increasing hours. Application for charter for 
a union of laborers has been sent in from May- 
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field—46 members were on the charter applica- 
tion. A union of retail clerks for Salt Lake 
City has been organized with 20 members on 
charter application. Prospects for a special 
session of the Legislature for the enactment of 
unemployment insurance law are promising.— 
Haroip G. CROsE. 

Standardville-—Teamsters and chauffeurs are 
in process of organization. Hod carriers and 
common laborers will be contacted in the near 
future. A central labor union is in the making. 
No industries are taking on additional work- 
ers. Mines are laying off many. All crafts not 
organized working from ten to eighteen hours 
a day. A local of musicians was formed.— 
JouNn C. FOoRRESTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield and Princeton—Assisted organize 
employees in Bluefield Shirt factory, 115 work- 
ers, signed up 80 of them in two days. Called 
strike third day, April 25th, settlement made May 
2nd. Organized employees of Flour Milling 
Company week of May 4. Local installed few 
days later. Visited manager of plant and have 
had two conferences, waiting for further develop- 
ments. All meetings very favorable. Organized 
WPA workers, installed Local May 1. Have 
WPA workers Local in Princeton, W. Va., or- 


ganized early part.of February. Both Locals are 
with the Hod Carriers International of Quincy, 
Mass. Organized local of Truck Drivers in Blue- 
field and installed local May 17 and assisted or- 
ganize Barbers local in Princeton and installed 


same May 18. Called strike of Shirt workers 
in Princeton, W. Va., May 9. Brother John 
Sobezak, organizer for Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers was in charge of this strike. Settle- 
ment was reached May 14. Increase in wages, 
shorter hours and 100 per cent Union shop. 
For several months I have been trying to get 
some of the resistance broken down on the 
School Board of this County so it would be pos- 
sible to sign-up more of our teachers. After 
writing several letters to members of the Board, 
I finally was granted some time at a teachers 
meeting, for all the teachers of the County, for 
a representative of Labor on the program. 
Brother John W. Seabolt, International Vice 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men of America filled the time for us and did a 
splendid piece of work. Since that time there 
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have been several calls for organizers from that 
group. Our Labor representative on the WPA 
Labor Relations Board in this district, Brother 
R. W. Alt, is doing some fine work in this dis- 
trict, and I am proud to say that this Central 
Labor Union is doing all possible to make his 
work successful and effective. At present, this 
Central Body is planning a Mid-summer festival 
some place in the County and the rules are 
going to be very rigid with respect to selling or 
advertising anything on the grounds not strictly 
Union. This affair is to last one week. All 
Central Labor Unions in the adjoining Coun- 
ties are being invited to take part in this festi- 
val. We have many plants and business houses 
throughout the County that need organizing 
yet but our aim is 100 pcr cent union in the 
whole County and there will be no rest until 
it is done. In the six months of the life of this 
Central Body, it has grown to a membership 
of approximately 8,000 members with many new 
locals affiliating each meeting night—E. J. 
PRESTON. 

Charleston—There is quite an effort being 
made to organize the retail clerks, bartenders 
and restaurant employees. The chemical indus- 
try is taking on more employees than any other. 
This industry is constantly expanding in the 
Kanawha Valley and promises to become the 
largest business of its kind in the United States. 
We have no low-cost housing plans for this sec- 
tion of West Virginia, except the Government 
settlement thirty miles west of here. To date 
we have had all the skilled mechanics needed 
in the various industries. With the coming of 
warm weather there is much greater demand 
for building tradesmen. The bad weather last 
winter ruined our roads and quite a number 
are finding work in repairing them.—THomas 
CAIRNS, 

Huntington.—The usual seasonal increase of 
employment in most lines is now evident. ‘Taxi 
drivers are being organized, with some thirty 
or more recently obligated. The printing press- 
men organized this month and affiliated with 
the Central Labor Union. Common and build- 
ing laborers are also joining tHe central body. 
The Gwinn Bros. Flour Mill workers are now 
on strike. The Jeffrey-Dewitt Insulator Com- 
pany refuses to abide by the NLRB decision in 
favor of the men and have gone into court to 
set it aside—ERNEsT B. PuGH. 





